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READERS WRITE 





In Defense of Vegetables 
I am writing you regarding the article 
on the editorial page of the September 3rd 
issue of PATHFINDER, entitled “Maybe 
Gout’s Better.” I feel your conclusions as 
regards this perfect 9-year-old boy are 
most illogical. It is apparent you do not 
understand the fact that this boy, never 
having tasted the gastronomic foods you 
mention, doesn’t miss them; and any 
way, having a natural appetite rather than 
a perverted one, as civilized people have, 
would not enjoy them. My experience 
and study cause me to say that I now 
enjoy my meals of fresh fruit and vegeta- 
bles far more than when I ate the cus- 
tomary way of so-called “good foods.” 
Today I have real vigor and a zest for 
living I’ve never known before. My two 
children, too, have adopted this natural 
way of living and since doing so have 
much more pep and zest . . . So I feel it 
wrong for you to express yourself against 
this boy’s methods . . . I ask you why he 
should be uninteresting. Is food the only 
interesting thing in life? ... 
Mrs. Russell Dollar 
White Plains, N. Y. 
I had to smile at the editorial “Maybe 
Gout’s Better.” I am past 77 and a life- 
long vegetarian, as are my four children 
and seven grandchildren, who have never 
seen any flesh on our table. To us, it does 
not matter whether it be a dead chicken, 
steer, hog or human—all are corpses. 
We are not carnivorous by nature. 
Our teeth are not canine ...1 own and 
operate a horse ranch and am “still able to 
lariat wild horses and break them to ride 
and work in harness. My hair is not 
even grey. 
Carmon Fisher 
Hampshire, Wyo. 
. * 7 
. Don’t you know that the most 
eminent writer and teacher of food chem- 
istry—Dr. H. C. Sherman of Columbia 
University—has written that “superior 
development in children and a greater 
number of years of positive health, or 
periods of prime in adults, results from 
using less meat and more of the protec- 
tive foods, namely milk, fruit and vegeta- 
bles”? ... Your editorial is an injustice-to 
the boy and vegetarians. You, no doubt, 
got a great deal of fun in writing this ed- 
itorial but for an-editor, whom I have con- 
sidered comprehensive in his outlook in 
most matters, to take this vindictive or 
thoughtless punch at vegetarianism makes 
me think he already has the gout ... 
C. M. Bartron 
Morris Plains, N. J. 


{The editorial in question was not meant to be 
taken too seriously. Realizing that a lot of people 
would be a lot better off if they never ate meat, 
PATHFINDER 


cluding even parsnips. As for the ar 
he academic herbivore and ti 

the old Latins had 
disputandum est.— 


ment between 
mic carnivore, 
a phrase for it: de gustibus non 


As Regards Social Security 

Referring to your editorial on social 
security, “It Will Endure” (PATHFINDER, 
Aug. 27), I agree with you in principle 
that it has its virtues, provided it is sound- 
ly, securely and intelligently set up. How- 
ever, on its present basis, as administered 
by the present Administration, the facts 
prove that it is unsound, economically 
and otherwise. No enduring foundation 
has yet been placed under it. No adequate 
provision for proper reserves has yet been 
made. Monthly receipts are going into 


the general funds and are being used for 
current and extravagant government ex- 
penses ... Just as charity is a fine and 
necessary thing, social security is needed 
and will be required, but when flavored 
so richly with politics, the confidence of 
those contributing to their own upkeep 
is wholly and definitely destroyed. 
W. R. Johnson 

Los Angeles, Cal. 


* * 


. Your social security editorial gives 
a few figures and truly states “these are 
not all the figures.” 
B. C. Darnell 
Jim Hogg County, Tez. 


Isn’t your appraisal of the Social Se- 
curity Act far and away too favorable? 
Amidst all the laudatory speeches recent- 
ly made in its behalf, not a word was 
said about what is happening to the mil- 
lions of dollars being collected under the 
provisions of the act . 

Ernest Thornquest 
Starke, Fla. 

I was glad to read your editorial “It 
Will Endure.” It seems that everything 
the Administration does is either con- 
demned by the press or else there is some- 
one who thinks he could do it a different 
way and do it better. It’s strange, how- 
ever, that no one ever thought of doing 
anything for the man that really needed 
help until after this Administration real- 


* ly commenced to do things. 


H. F. Dye 
Gainesville, Fla. 


[PATHFINDER’s editorial dealt specifically with 
the principle of social security and stated clearly i ~ 
there were important refinements to be m in 
present American system. Although anti-Administra- 
tion politicians and commentators seem sometimes to 
exaggerate it, the question of reserve funds un- 
doubtedly deserves careful consideration. The point is 
that the Federal government now places social se- 
curity tax revenues in the Treasury general fund, 
which can be drawn upon for = expenditures. 
a ond ————. the Old-Age Reserve Account ap- 

reserve rather than a cash re- 
orve. Ta Strictly temps rtial circles, the wisdom of such 
financing remains highly arguable Readers suffi- 
ciently interested will find the Social Security Board's 
viewpoint ably defended in the August issue of 
Atlentic Monthly, in an article by Thomas H. Eliot, 
the Board's general ‘counsel.—Ed. ] 


Unionist’s Son, Southern Governor 
As the son of a Union soldier, I must 
challenge for my adopted state the news 
articles in various magazines that W. Lee 
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Pathfinder 


O’Daniel, when he takes the oath of offic: 
as governor of Texas, will be the first son 
of a Union soldier ever to be governor of 
a southern (ex-Confederate) state (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 6). Florida holds that 
honor, having an ex-governor whos: 
grandfather, father and himself were bor; 
in Florida—a native and the son of 4 
Union soldier. He is Doyle Elam Carlton 
Democratic governor of Florida from 
1929-33. His father served in the 3rii 
Florida Cavalry, U. S. A.... 
Charles Arthur Higgins 

Tampa, Fla. 


The Dies Investigation 

I’m boiling over at PATHFINDER f. 
its decided onesided attitude toward th 
Dies committee reports (PATHFINDE! 
Aug. 27, Sept. 3) ... The only thing y 
and others as foolish could harp on wa 
the statement about Shirley Temple sen 
ing greetings to the Communistic pap. 
in a foreign land; you deliberately, 
deceive, stated that she had been accus: 
of spreading Communistic propaganda ji 
America! This is false! More power | 
the Dies committee ... 

Emil Salo 

Portland, Ore. 


[PATHFINDER’s article made it clear that Shi: 
Temple was branded not as a Communist but a 
™ alae who “‘unwittingly’’ helped spread Comm: 

propaganda. The witness who said this made it cl« 
that he did not believe Shirley was a Communist, | 
his feeling was that she aided Communism by send 
greetings to Le Soir, a French newspaper reputed 
owned by Communists.—Ed.] 

* * * 

. What we need is more. men lik 
Martin Dies, a good young Texan who i 
staging a fight on all un-American 
tivities ... 

Ed O’Brien 
Parsons, Kan. 
. — * 

Please do a good turn for your sub 
scribers, many of whom are very credu 
lous people, by exposing this Congressman 
Dies and his infamous Red hunt, which i 
doing nothing but robbing the taxpayers 
under false pretenses ... 

Patrick Wright 
Custer, S. D. 
* — * 

If the U. S. Government wishes to look 
more ridiculous, the Dies Committee i 
at its service. 

Frank Carpenter 
San Miguel, Cal. 


The Value of “Presenting” 

Your “Presenting,” in the Sept. 3 issuc, 
of Thomas Edmund Dewey, with his pic 
ture and brief account of who and wh: 
he is, has been worth more to me than 
the cost of PATHFINDER for a year. !t 
is just such values, in compact form, tha‘ 
makes PATHFINDER worth so much mor: 
than it costs. 

Emerson Carney 
Morgantown, W. Va 


“Ragged Individualist” 

Sometimes a misprint can hit the nai! 
on the head much more squarely than thx 
intended expression. I’m referring to your 
“ragged individualist” in your movie re- 
view of “Rich Man, Poor Girl” (PATH- 
FINDER, Aug. 27). It gives the most apt 
description of the character portrayed b) 
Lew Ayres that I’ve yet run across. Per- 
haps you meant it that way. No? 

Hal Crawford 

Malone; N. Y. 

{Yes.—Ed.], 
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THE LEGION— 


After 20 Years, Veterans Remain a Power 


™ RINNING and whooping, a riotous 

y army was to take possession of 
Los Angeles this week. In the Cali- 
fornia city, more than 100,000 per- 
sons—ex-service men and women with 
their families—were to convene for 
the 20th annual convention of the 
\merican Legion. 

In noise, expense and collegiate 
rowdyism, each Legion convention has 
reached a higher peak than the one 
preceding it. In New York last year, 
convening Legionnaires and_ their 
families spent in the neighborhood of 
“5,000,000. Some 800 floats and nearly 
500 bands took part in a parade which 
lasted 17% hours. Legionnaires rode 
horses into hotel lobbies and set off 
lirecrackers in department stores. 

In Los Angeles this week, voyageurs 

the convention were expected to 
have a similarly good time. Almost 
lost in the hubbub, 1,333 official dele- 
gates were to conduct the sober busi- 
less of the convention. From hun- 
dreds of resolutions, it was estimated 
that they would adopt perhaps 50 as 
the basis of the program of the next 
vear. As at every meeting since the 
lirst convention at Minneapolis in 1919, 
there were to be two outstanding 
topics of discussion: Pensions and 
\mericanism, 

EARLY GROUPS: Few veterans’ as- 
sociations have been able to avoid the 
subject of pensions. As a matter of 
course, all have been patriotic. Fore- 
runner of ex-soldiers’ groups was the 
Society of the Cincinnati, established 








in 1783 with George Washington as its 
first president. Limited to officers and 
their male descendants, the Cincinnati 
never occupied a great place in Amer- 
ican life. 

The first great veterans’ organiza- 
tion was fittingly named the Grand 


Army of the Republic. Founded a year 


after the close of the Civil war, it 
gathered Union veterans into a fra- 
ternal, patriotic and supposedly non- 
political body. Allied with the Re- 
publican party, the G, A. R. gained 
extraordinary influence during the 
next 30 years. It helped put Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Harrison and McKin- 
ley—all G. A. R. members—into the 
White House. It championed pensions 
for Union soldiers, their widows and 
their orphans. During the 1880s, these 
pensions claimed one-third of all the 
revenues of the United States Treasury. 
With this example fresh at hand, 
even the 100-day Spanish-American 
war spawned a veterans’ organization. 
This is the still robust Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, which has a member- 
ship of 300,000 men, most World war 
veterans, who actually served in for- 
eign waters or on foreign soil. 
ORGANIZATION: It was inevitable 
that the World war should have pro- 
duced a veterans’ group. Even before 
the Armistice, there was talk in the 
trenches of such an organization. 
When the Armistice came, to keep 
army morale high, to prevent ex- 
soldier unrest and to afford veterans 
some sort of post-war organization, 


4 = ‘ 
International 


While Fun-Making Goes on in the Streets, Delegates Handle Sober Convention Business 





International 


Colonel Roosevelt Was the Chief Founder 


officers decided to form a welfare as- 
sociation of service men. Colonel 
Theodore Roosevelt, Jr., drew up the 
plans. At a meeting of 20 officers in 
Paris in February, 1919, he won sup- 
port for the idea of a group which 
would bind together all persons who 
had served in the army and the navy 
during the war and who had been 
honorably discharged. In Paris a 
month later, 300 officers and a handful 
of enlisted men gave their approval to 
Roosevelt’s idea. The organization re- 
ceived a name: The American Legion. 

After all its wars, America has been 
eager to honor its hero-soldiers. Shar- 
ing generously in the public adulation, 
the American Legion was chartered by 
Act of Congress. From 213 Legion 
members in 13 states, the Legion bor- 
rowed $257,000 to get itself going. This 
money was repaid easily. War chests 
which had been filled to buy comforts 
for American fighting men were turned 
over to the Legion. The Young Men’s 
Christian Association gave %500,000. 
Part of this money was used to pay 
back the original $257,000 debt; with- 
in four years, members’ dues repaid 
the money taken from the Legion 
Y. M. C. A. trust fund. 

From the first, the Legion idea was 
attractive, since it offered soldiers a 
chance to maintain and expand friend- 
ships made during the war. Better 
still, it offered equality with overseas 
veterans to men who had never left 
training camps or home duty. When 
thes Legion held its first convention at 
Minneapolis in 1919, it already count- 
ed a membership of 433,000. 

Today, there are 960,000 Legion- 
naires, organized in 11,444 local posts 
within the jurisdiction of state and 
territorial departments. The average 
Legionnaire’s age is 46; average Le- 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President & Son 


A Stewartville, Minn., corn farmer 
named Fred Sandte was working in 
his field one afternoon last week when 
he noticed a big black car floundering 
in a muddy stretch of road nearby. 
Thinking the driver might have lost 
his way, Sandte went down to see 
what the trouble was. While giving 
directions to the chauffeur he glanced 
into the back seat of the car and recog- 
nized its occupant as the President of 
the United States. 

Not the man to pass up the chance 
of a lifetime, Sandte asked point- 
blank: What was the government 
going to do for the Minnesota farmer? 
Everything possible, said the Presi- 
dent. Then the Minnesota and Hyde 
Park farmers talked about crops. 

What made this conversation in a 
cornfield newsworthy was the fact that 
at the moment practically every other 
state ruler in the world was glued be- 
fore a radio, listening to the Nurem- 
berg speech of Adolf Hitler (see page 
7). Although he followed the Euro- 
pean situation anxiously via news dis- 
patches and telephoned Secretary of 
State Hull to learn reactions to the 
Hitler speech, and although he studied 
the returns in the defeat of his hand- 
picked candidates in the Maryland and 
Georgia primaries (see col. 3), Frank- 
lin Roosevelt last week was primarily 
neither president nor politician. He 
was a father with a sick boy. When 
reporters pestered him for opinions on 
matters of state, the President had one 
answer: “At this time, Minnesota is not 
a news source for events in Europe, 
Maryland, or Maine.” 

“Minnesota” meant Rochester, Minn., 
where James, the President’s secre- 
tary and favorite son, lay ill at famed 
Mayo Clinic with a gastric ulcer. As 
soon as the special Presidential train 
arrived at Rochester, Roosevelt gave 
permission for his son’s operation to 
be advanced 24 hours. The operation 
lasted one hour‘and 45 minutes. After- 
wards, tissue removed from James’s 
stomach was examined under a micro- 
scope and pronounced non-cancerous, 
to the “tremendous relief” of the Pres- 
ident and Mrs. Roosevelt. 

Sitting at his son’s bedside next day, 
the President was told the patient was 
in excellent condition except for re- 
current attacks of hiccoughs. James 
said the nurses were giving him car- 
bon dioxide for it. “If they knew us 
Roosevelts,” cracked the President, 
“they’d give you plain baking soda.” 
When he was told that one of the 
secret service men had mistakenly 
entered a nurses’ dormitory with 
clean underwear over his arm, and 
had asked to rent a room with a bath, 
the President laughed so loudly that 
a nurse had to warn him not to dis- 
turb other patients. 

Finally assured that his son was con- 
valescing normally, and alarmed by 


the gravity of the European crisis, the 
President hurried back to Washing- 
ton. From the back platform of his 
train he told several hundred citizens 
of Rochester that he was going to the 
capital “because, as you know .. . the 
condition of affairs in other parts of 
the world is extremely serious.” He 
could go with a “light heart,” he said, 
“knowing that you are still going to 
pull for that boy of mine.” 


Before leaving Hyde Park for Min- 
nesota, the President had done these 
things: 

@ Taken an afternoon cruise down 
the Hudson River with Gerard Swope, 
chairman of the committee of nine to 
investigate British industrial relations 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 17); WPA <Ad- 
ministrator Hopkins, who accompan- 
ied him to Rochester; author Theodore 
Dreiser; son Elliott; and a few Hyde 
Park neighbors. 

@ Criticized as “about 100 per cent 
wrong” the inferences drawn by some 
columnists and editorial writers from 
recent statements by the President, 
Secretary Hull, and Ambassador Jo- 
seph P. Kennedy, that the United 
States was morally allied with the 
European democracies against the dic- 
tatorships. Meanwhile Secretary Hull 
was accepting an invitation for the 
United States to a conference of Amer- 
ican nations at Lima, Peru, Dec. 9, and 
was calling upon the nations of the 
world to decide “whether relations 
shall be characterized by international 
anarchy and lawlessness or by the 
principle of fair play.” 

G Poked fun at the demand of Mrs. 
Charles L. Hulswit, leader of the 
“Women’s Rebellion” (PATHFIND- 
ER, May 28, Women), that persons on 
WPA and relief be deprived of their 
vote as paupers. Said the President: 


it would be just as absurd to restrict 
the vote to men with Bachelor of Arts 
degrees. 


Next day at her home in 





International 


James: the President’s Chief Concern 


Path finder 


Suffern, N. Y., Mrs. Hulswit snapped: 
“Why does not President Roosevel! 
take action to clear up the buying and 
coercion of votes instead of criticiz- 
ing our efforts?”+ 

@ Recommended that state poll tax- 
es be repealed, and singled out Vir- 
ginia’s tax as disfranchising two-thirds 
of the white citizens. He was an 
swered by irascible Virginia Senato: 
Carter Glass who declared tha! 
“scarcely one-half of the people . 
who qualify by payment of the pol! 
tax actually vote” and spoke of th: 
President’s “superficial knowledge oi 
the subject.” 

@ Received from the American | 
gionnaires of Hastings-on-Hudson 
model of the Hartford, flagship of Ad 
miral Farragut in the battle of Mobile 
Bay, and indicated he would approv: 
any appropriation by Congress to re- 
construct the real Hartford, which i 
rotting at a dock in Charleston, S. ( 

@ Designated Sept. 25 as Gold-Star 
Mother’s Day when government build 
ings will display flags and the Ame: 
ican people shall “hold appropriat: 
meetings at their homes, churches, 0: 
other suitable places ... as a public 
expression of the love, sorrow, and 
reverence of the people of the United 
States for the American Gold-Sta 
Mothers.” 
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Politics: Biggest Week 


Tydings Trounces Lewis 
Camp Trails in Georgia 
Republicans Sweep Maine 


Last week was the nation’s biggest 
political week before the November 
elections and all the headlines spelled 
disappointment to President Roose 
velt’s hopes for a return of “liberal” 
representatives. Twelve states held pri 
maries; one state, Maine, held its gen- 
eral state election. In Maryland ani 
Georgia, where Roosevelt had hoped 
to oust Senators Millard Tydings 
(“conservative Mr. A”) and Walter 
F. George (“a dyed-in-the-wool con- 
servative”), the results were anything 
but satisfactory to the Administration. 
In Maine, where New Dealers though! 
former Democratic Governor Louis J. 
Brann had a chance to retrieve his old 
office, Brann was snowed under by in- 
cumbent Republican Governor Lewis 
O. Barrows. 

In Maryland, tall, lean-faced Tyd- 
ings did even better than his cam- 
paign managers had hoped. Tydings 
polled 59 per cent of more than a 
quarter of a million votes casf in the 
Democratic primary. He carried 2( 
of the state’s 23 counties and four of 
Baltimore’s six districts. Left far in 
the ruck was little David J. Lewis, for 
whom the President had journeyed to 
the state’s Eastern shore, backbone of 
the opposition to Lewis. The Eastern 
Shore counties turned down Lewis by 
almost two to one. 

In Georgia, broad-domed George 


+ To Mrs. Hulswit’s request for a ruling whether 
WPA and relief could be disfranchised as 
paupers under New Jersey state laws, Attorney Gen- 
eral = T. Wilentz of New Jersey replied last 

my opinion, it is inconceivable that any 
_ adjudication conte properly be made against those 


a ‘the agent my vp e 
government.” 
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ulfilled the expectations of most po- 
tical observers by running far ahead 

Lawrence Camp, the Presidential 
favorite. However, surprise of this 
contest was not the poor showing of 
Camp but the remarkably close race 

ide by wild-haired former Governor 
Eugene Talmadge; whom the Presi- 

nt rated even lower than George on 
the seale of liberalism. On the basis 
early returns, Camp conceded his 
feat a few hours after the polls 

sed. George went ahead with a 
ubstantial plurality of the popular 
vote, but Talmadge appeared to have 
, chance to enter a run-off contest 

ith George. Under the state’s pecul- 

r county unit system, it was neces- 
sary for the winning candidate to re- 
ceive 206 unit votes. 

In Maine, voters disregarded the 
plea of Postmaster General James A. 
Farley, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, to “get in step 

ith the rest of the nation.” Return- 
ed to office were Governor Barrows 

ind three Republican Representatives. 
In a total poll of over 300,000 votes, 
Barrows beat Brann by about 17,000. 

Reaction to results in the three 
states was along normal partisan lines. 
Republicans insisted the results indi- 

ited a loss to Roosevelt prestige and 
that they presaged a Republican ma- 
rity in the House of Representatives. 
New Dealers pooh-poohed the returns 
venerally, pointing out that the re- 
irns did not affect the present repre- 
sentation in any of the three states. 
What did seem likely, however, was 
hat while the President may still en- 
oy personal popularity among Geor- 
‘ians and Marylanders, there was a 
venuine reaction in those states against 
invasion” by the Chief Executive. If 
inything, the candidates he favored 
probably lost votes when he entered 
the states to press their cause. 

Other primaries were held last week 
in Arizona, Delaware, Colorado, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Michigan, Loui- 
siana, Utah and Washington but the 
results of none caused so much as a 
ripple outside the state borders. 

In Connecticut, Democrats met in 
convention to nominate candidates for 
Governor, Senate and House. There, 
vhat had once promised exciting de- 
elopments fizzled when Senator Au- 
ustine Lonergan was renominated. 
p to the last minute, supporters of 
Representative Herman B. Koppleman 
had threatened a floor fight. How- 
ever, New Deal forces had previously 
discarded an original intention to 
“purge” Lonergan and replace him 
with Koppleman. When time came 
for the convention vote, Lonergan, 
sometime opponent of New Deal meas- 
ures, had no White House opposition 
although he may not have had its 
whole-hearted support. 

Political notes of the week were not 
concerned alone with primaries and 
elections. There were such other items 
as these: 

q@ At Little Rock, Ark., Alf M. Lan- 
don, 1936 Republican _ presidential 





NATIONAL 





International 
Tydings Won a Sweeping Victory 


nominee, closed the State Republican 
convention by giving a reverse twist 
to President Roosevelt’s announced 
willingness to support liberal Repub- 
licans instead of conservative Demo- 
crats. Landon called upon conserva- 
tive Democrats to support Republicans 
in November. He asked Democrats to 
“place country above party” and urged 
a vote for Republicans as “the only 
means of voicing ... protest against 
one-man, one-party government.” 

g On his way to the American Le- 
gion Convention at Los Angeles, New 
York City’s bustling Mayor Fiorello 
LaGuardia attracted the attention of 
political observers by the receptions 
accorded him in various southern and 
southwestern’ states. At Prescott, 
Ariz., Senator Henry F. Ashurst in- 
troduced him by saying, “no man in 
public life in the United States today 
has brighter prospects for his future 
than Mayor LaGuardia has.” 

G In Washington, the Workers Al- 
liance of America, union of relief 
workers, announced that it would 
drop its plan to raise a $50,000 cam- 
paign fund to help elect Congressmen 
sympathetic to increased relief ap- 





International 
George Led the New Deal Candidate 





propriations (PATHFNDER, Sept. 10). 
Both President Roosevelt and Harry 
Hopkins, WPA administrator, had ex- 
pressed disapproval of the plan. 

q A state Republican rally at a 
suburban park in Pittsburgh broke up 
in a “food riot.” While Senator James 
J. Davis and Judge Arthur B. James, 
party nominee for governor, were pre- 
paring to speak, the crowd of more 
than 50,000 began to chant, “We want 
roast ox.” Soon the throng raided the 
dining hall, swept away a detachment 
of 14 policemen, pounced upon 60,600 
ears of corn, 50,000 buns and tore huge 
chunks from the roasting ox while 
Judge James vainly shouted “Ladies 
first.” 

a Se Ae 


Labor: Store Strike 


San Francisco is one of the strongest 
labor union towns in the nation. Of 
its 750,000 inhabitants, 100,000 belong 
to unions, representing more than one- 
half the population. Striking fre- 
quently, the unionists have been cred- 
ited with making their wages and 
working conditions the best in the 
world. 

Last week, San Francisco was in the 
midst of probably the greatest strike 
of department store employees in its 
history. It began two weeks ago, 
when between 6,000 and 7,000 mem- 
bers of the A. F. of L.-affiliated Retail 
Department Store Employees Union— 
with both A. F. of L. and C. I. O. sup- 
port—walked out and began picketing 
the city’s 27 largest department stores 
and eight store branches. Cause of the 
trouble was the fact that the San 
Francisco Retailers Council, repre- 
senting store management, refused to 
accept two of the union’s demands 
during negotiations for a new con- 
tract: (1) store-wide seniority and 
(2) preferential hiring of laid-off 
workers. Employers felt these de- 
mands were tantamount to the closed 
shop.t 

Picketing had hardly begun when 
streei fighting broke out between strik- 
ers and non-strikers. Women pulled 
hair and scratched; men slugged each 
other, tying up street traffic. Mayor 
Angelo Rossj fruitlessly tried to bring 
about an agreement and an effort was 
made by business men to organize a 
“law and order” committee against 
“lawless brutality and mob violence” 
in the strike. By last week, however, 
though fighting had virtually ceased 
and the struck stores were still open, 
no peace was in sight, and the strike 





+ Seniority is the system whereby those most re- 
cently hired are laid off first in hard times, while 
older employees stay at their jobs. Under the old 
contract, the Retail Employees Union had establish- 
ed seniority on a department basis, which means that 
separate seniority lists were kept for each department 
in a store. But employers could evede the seniority 
principle by transferring workers at the op of one 
seniority list to another department where they would 
be placed at the bottom, or they could create an 
entirely new department with non-union employees 
replacing another department where seniority pre- 
vailed. With seniority on a store-wide basis, how- 
ever, these dodges can be prevented because one 
seniority list is kept for the entire establishment and, 
no matter whether an employee is shifted from one 
department to another or a new department created, 
each employee keeps his seniority. nder the prefer- 
ential rehiring principle, union members released be- 
cause of a business ne would be the first called 
back to work when business improved. This would 
prevent employers from replacing union with non- 
union workers after a layoff. 
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was threatening to spread to 23 small- 
er stores afliliated with the Retailers 
Council. Meanwhile, with negotiations 
between employers and the C. I. 0O.’s 
Longshoremen and Warehousemen’s 
Union over a new contract still in a 
critical stage, observers took an in- 
creasingly grave view of the situation. 
They feared that if mutual threats 
were carried out business and com- 
merce in the Golden Gate area might 
be tied up as tight as it was during 
the 1934 general strike. 


. * 7 - 
Hines Trial: Mistrial 

The dramatic trial of James J. Hines, 
powerful Tammany Hall politician ac- 
cused by District Attorney Thomas 
Dewey of being the political protector 
of the vast “numbers” racket in New 
York City, ended abruptly last week. 
Thirty days after it had opened, Jus- 
tice Ferdinand Pecora, the trial judge, 
ruled it a mistrial. 

Pecora’s decision, reached after 48 
hours of admittedly difficult delibera- 
tion, was based on a 14-word question 
asked by Dewey the week before. The 
question came two days after Hines’s 
lawyers had begun to present their de- 
fense witnesses. On the stand was one 
of these, Lyon Boston, a former assist- 





ant to District Attorney William 
Dodge, Dewey’s predecessor. Under 
direct examination, Boston testified 


that Dodge, in the spring of 1935, had 
instructed him to discover whether 
Hines was connected with the “policy” 
racket. Although Hines’s name was 
subsequently mentioned several times 
before the grand jury investigating the 
racket, Boston said he had thought the 
testimony insufficient and had refused 
to draw up an indictment. Then, on 
cross-examination, Dewey asked Bos- 
ton about the statements of one witness 
before this grand jury: “Don’t you re- 
member any testimony about Hines 
and the poultry racket there by him?” 

Before Boston could reply, Lloyd 
Paul Stryker, chief of the defense 
counsel, leaped up. He demanded a 
mistrial on the ground that Dewey 
had intentionally attempted to preju- 
dice the jury against Hines by linking 
the defendant with a crime not in- 
cluded in the trial indictment. Im- 
mediately, Dewey contended that he 
had a right to bring out what had 
taken place before the grand jury be- 
cause the issue had been raised by the 
defense. Caught between two fires, 
Pecora recessed the court and reserved 
his decision. 

Facing a tense courtroom last week, 
Pecora, in a two-hour opinion, stated, 
in effect, that Dewey’s “fatally preju- 
dicial” question had deprived Hines of 
his rights to a fair trial by influencing 
the jury against him. So damaging 
was the question, he said, that he could 
not instruct the jury to ignore it and 
permit the trial to continue. Thus, 
after 4,600 pages of testimony had 
been taken from 60 witnesses and a 
large amount of public money spent, 
the trial of Hines ended without a final 
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Pecora’s Ruling Was Sharply Criticized 


decision as to his guilt or innocence. 

This conclusion angered Dewey, 
who refused to accept the decision, in- 
sisting his question was “correct and 
proper.” At the same time, New York 
newspapers voiced disappointment. 
Typical were the attitudes expressed 
editorially in the Herald Tribune and 
the Times. Finding the mistrial rul- 
ing thoroughly unsatisfactory because 
it was based on a debatable legal 
technicality that could be decided in 
the higher courts, they pointed out 
that Pecora could have simply instruct- 
ed the jury to ignore the question to 
which he objected. Said the Times: 
“Justice Pecora has made a profound 
mistake in judgment.” 

What Dewey’s next immediate step 
would be was still undecided last 
week, but he made it clear that the 
case of the people against James J. 
Hines would not be dropped. It was 
expected that the trial would begin 
all over again in the next six or eight 
weeks, 





Indicted Mayor 


A Democrat in 1933, a Republican in 
1935, a Democrat again last spring 
when he ran unsuccessfully against 
Governor George H. Earle for the 
Pennsylvania Senatorial nomination, 
Mayor S. Davis Wilson of Philadelphia 
has watched his political fortunes go 
up and down almost as many times as 
he has switched political allegiance. 
Last week his fortunes were definitely 
down. 

After a solid year of investigation 
into the vice and crime situation of 
the city, a Grand Jury indicted Mayor 
Wilson on more than two score charg- 
es. Principal ones involved “misbe- 
havior in office” and “willfully and 
negligently failing to suppress” gam- 
bling houses and horse betting estab- 
lishments. Other accusations were 


that he had unlawfully removed police 
and fire officers and had prevented 








witnesses from appearing before 
committee investigating his regime. 

A total of 147 other men was name: 
along with the Mayor. Included wer: 
four police officers, a small army o 
small and big-time gamblers and on 
“Natie” Schaeffer, hailed by the unde; 
world as king of Philadelphia’s gan 
bling rackets. 

In the ensuing hullabaloo, it was a! 
most forgotten that Wilson himse! 
had given the impetus to an investiga 
tion of city crime more than a ye: 
and a half ago. At that time he ha: 
appointed a commission of ministe: 
to investigate laxity in law enforc: 
ment. The ministers reported back 
in four months that vice and crin 
were rampant in the city—third mos: 
populous in the nation. District At 
torney Charles F. Kelly, a Republica 
scoffed at the charges and refused t 
call a Grand Jury investigation. 

Much later, when Wilson split wit! 
the Republicans, Kelly asked for a 
investigation of crime _ condition: 
Since then Kelly’s office has been su 
perseded by special deputy attorney 
general in conducting the investiga- 
tion. 

Last week, double-chinned Mayo 
Wilson, professing himself unworried 
decried the jury’s findings as “pers: 
cution” and hinted at revelations whe: 
“I... have my day in court.” Dro) 
ping a hint of its own, the Grand Jury 
intimated that more indictments of 
city officials might be forthcoming. 
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Americana— 


Horsetrader: To a judge in Lewis- 
burg, Pa., Andrew Catherman took a 
plaint. He had swapped a mule for a 
horse. When the horse died a few 
hours later, Catherman discovered that 
its nostrils had been sewn shut to kee; 
it from wheezing during the deal. 

a A 


Gilty Conshunse: In his morning 
mail, J. E, Minton, operator of a Me! 
len, Wis., produce company, found an 
envelope containing $60 and the fol- 
lowing unsigned letter: “Gents. Am 
sending money to make good on crook 
ed deal I pulled on your creamery 
once. My conshunse been bodering 
me.” 

Revenge: Joe Miller of the Omaha, 
Neb., Humane Society brought Henry 
Petersen into court for stringing an 
electrically charged wire across his 
yard to. keep dogs out. Said Judge 
O’Brien: “A dog dug up $30 worth of 
lillies I planted. Another ruined six 
trees. Another tears up the grass. 
I'll dismiss the charges.” 

New Englanders: In Washington, a 
car with a New England license drew 
up to a eurb and the occupants, a 
middle-aged couple, hailed a passerby. 
“Please,” they said, “can you tell us 
the name of that big white building?” 
The passerby looked incredulous. 
“That,” he replied, “is the Capitol of 
the United States.” 
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IN OTHER LANDS 





Europe: Brink 


q To the folk who live along the 
river Rhine, war is something that 
happens in the front yard. Last week 
\lsace-Lorraine laundries were idle. 
\s they always do when there is a war 
scare in Europe, cautious French fami- 
lies were packing their clothes and 
oods to be ready for evacuation. 
q@ At Rosbruck, where a high wire 
fence through the middle of the town 

irks the frontier, neighbors who 
sathered for the usual evening chat 
through the fence were told by apolo- 
etic German soldiers that their orders 
were to eavesdrop.on all conversation. 

gq At a hill on the Rhine’s German 
bank, Nazis erected a huge sign facing 
France: “One Reich, One Folk, One 
Fuehrer.” Next day the French put 
up an even bigger sign, facing Ger- 

iany: “Liberty, Equality, Fraternity.” 

q In Strasbourg, Frenchmen were 
kept awake at night by an infernal 
racket from the German shore. High 
billboards cut off the view across the 
river, A Frenchman who had taken a 
plane trip to Germany wrote in Paris- 
Soir: “The whole Rhineland appeared 
io me like an immense construction 
vard. Big concrete platforms only 
lacking guns are plainly visible.” Next 
day Berlin forbade air traffic near the 
frontier. 

All these were whiffs in the pre- 
vailing wind, which blew last week 
from Nuremberg. It-was a sultry wind 
that smelled of thunder. Halfway 
through the Nazi party congress, sea- 
soned New York Times correspondent 
l'rederick T. Birchall cabled: “So far 
.. this has been just another Parteitag 

. The countless bands. play ever- 
lastingly ... The customary speeches 
ire delivered . .. But over all this 
broods a certain sense of unreality 
ind waiting for the real thing.” 





The “real thing” for which the 
Parteitag and the world were wailing 
was Adolf Hitler’s closing speech on 
foreign policy. Would he declare for 
war or peace? What would he say 
about Czechoslovakia? Meanwhile, 
feeling like a man locked alone in a 
room with a homicidal maniac, Europe 
showed signs of jangled nerves, 

Paris: Dropping their demands for 
continuance of the 40-hour week,*the 
Confederation of Labor, representing 
5,000,000 French workers, rallied to 
the Premier’s support. The Ministry 
of Defense began to distribute gas 
masks to railroad workers and civil- 
ians (see page 8). The earth of Alsace 
lay ready to sprout men and bayonets, 
for below its waving grainfields 300,- 
000 men held the steel and concrete 
honeycomb of the Maginot line at 
capacity strength. With new reserves 
being called up hourly, the number of 
Frenchmen under arms was estimated 
as high as 2,000,000. 

Geneva: Flanked by the highest 
ranking Red diplomats, Soviet Foreign 
Minister Maxim Litvinoff arrived early 
for the 19th Assembly of the League of 
Nations and immediately went into 
consultation with the Foreign Minister 
of Rumania—across which land Soviet 
troops would have to march if they 
went to aid Czechoslovakia. 

Prague: For Czechoslovak President 
Eduard Benes (see page 16) and the 
British mediator in Czechoslovakia, 
Lord Runciman, the week was a long 
nightmare. It began when Sudeten 
Germans broke off negotiations with 
the government, charging “unexampled 
excesses and the beating of Sudeten 
deputies by police.” Soon it appeared 
that one Sudeten deputy had been 
struck on the shoulder by a policeman’s 
crop during a Nazi demonstration at 
Moravska Ostrau. 

Tension resulting from the incident 
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In France, the Ministry of Defense Hourly Called Up New Reserves 





International 
A Premier’s Flight Flattered Hitler 


was such that President Benes took to 
the radio. In a statesmanlike speech 
in which he did not once mention Ger- 
many, he appealed to all the nationali- 
ties of Czechoslovakia to “be calm, 
stand firm, have faith.” Most Sudeten 
Germans did not listen to the broad- 
cast. 

Lord Runciman, meanwhile, was 
spending the week-end at the castle 
of a Bohemian count, near the border, 
There he was visited by two Sudeten 
deputies. During the conversation, 
the sound of marching feet was heard. 
Several hundred Sudeten Germans ap- 
peared and began to march around the 
castle chanting: “Dear Lord, free us 
from the Czechoslovakians.” Out came 
Lord Runciman on the balcony ‘to 
speak one sentence: “My good German 
friends, you have a very beautiful 
country and I pray that God may pre- 
serve it in peace.” He was answered 
with shouts of “Sieg heil!” and “We 
demand a plebiscite.” 

Nuremberg: Day by day, the great 
revival meeting at Nuremberg gained 
momentum. Hitler reviewed 10,000 
athletes, 40,000 Labor Service youths, 
180,000 Nazi leaders. Two nights be- 
fore the final speech, Field Marshal 
Hermann Goering went on for the 
warm-up. Calling the Czechs “that 
little chit of a race without culture” 
he accused them of “oppressing a civi- 
lized minority.” Behind them, he bel- 
lowed, was “Moscow and the eternal 
Jewish devil’s grimace.” 

THE VOICE: Radios all over the 
world were tuned on Nuremberg when 
Hitler spoke. By turns harsh and 


honeyed, the voice of the master orator’ 


penetrated every German home. It 
was a violent speech, containing a per- 
sonal attack on Benes, who was charg- 
ed with “inventing the lie” that Ger- 
man troops had mobilized on the Czech 
border last May 21. It was a passion- 
ate speech, painting the “tortures” of 
the Sudeten Germans. Core of the 
hour-long speech consisted of two 
sentences: 


And I say that if these tortured 
creatures (the Sudetens) cannot ob- 
tain rights and assistance by them- 
selves, they can obtain them from us 
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... If the democracies should be con- 
vinced that they must in this case 
protect with all their means the op- 
pressors of Germans, then this will 
have grave consequences. 


To Sudeten Germans, their master’s 
yoice was a flaming invitation to re- 
volt. Germans wept and embraced 
each other as they heard Hitler’s 
speech. In Eger, a bomb shattered a 
Czech school. In Falkenau, a bomb 
tore up the main square. When the 
government imposed martial law, the 
Sudeten party telephoned to Prague 
an ultimatum that unless Benes called 
off his police within six hours, Sude- 
ten leaders would not be responsible 
for the consequences. 

Benes ignored the ultimatum and 
Sudetenland went wild. At Schwader- 
bach on the border, 2,000 Sudetens 
seized a gendarmerie station with the 
aid of machine guns and hand gre- 
nades. The arms, said a government 
communique, were “probably obtained 
from abroad.” Czech and German 
blood flowed in a score of Bohemian 
villages. 

As Czechoslovakia teetered on the 
brink of revolution, an extraordinary 
announcement went out from London: 
“The Prime Minister has sent the Ger- 
man Fuehrer ... the following mes- 
sage: ‘In view of the increasingly 
critical situation I propose to come 
over at once to see you... I pro- 
pose to come across by air...” 
Perhaps no event in diplomatic his- 
tory had so stirred the British imagi- 
nation as the news that their 69-year- 
old, gouty, undramatic Premier Neville 
Chamberlain, who had never even 
been up in an aeroplane, was flying 
to Berchtesgaden to appeal for peace. 
In international relations, the visit 
was without precedent. 

Hitler, reportedly deeply flattered, 
said he was “very ready” to see Cham- 
berlain, and the Prime Minister took 
off for Munich, from which city he 
motored to Berchtesgaden. Meanwhile, 
Czechoslovakia still teetered on the 
brink of revolution, Europe hung back 
on the brink of war. 


“Household Hints” 


“Two cakes of soap, a tube of tooth- 
paste, and a gas mask, please.” 

A customer walking into almost any 
large pharmacy in England and mak- 
ing that order last week would have 
met with no surprise. His order 





-would have been promptly filled. As 


likely as not, the clerk who wrapped 
the package would have slipped into it 
a little pamphlet called Air Raid Pre- 
cauticns, outlining “a practical home 
defense” and advertising products, 
such as disinfectant and bandage 
gauze, useful to civilian men, women 
and children who are being bombed. 

As diplomatic nerves were strained 
to the breaking point during the Nu- 
remberg Parteitag and the Czechoslo- 
vakian crisis (see above), Europe’s ci- 
vilians had brought home to them 
more intimately than ever before. the 
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nature of the next war. Truckloads 
of sand trundled into French cities. 
Landlords were asked to store sand 
in attics so as to be ready to put out 
fires started by incendiary bombs. 

British newspapers carried adver- 
tising for such products as “Indestruc- 
to Laminated Glass,” described as shat- 
terproof and gas-tight. City councils 
studied a cement and concrete asso- 
ciaticn’s published designs of “the 
ideal community bomb shelter,” an 
arrangement of subterranean concrete 
tubes entered from the street. 

A building firm known as Nissen 
Buildings, Ltd., launched a campaign 
for the Nissen Air Raid Shelter—“un- 
obtrusive, inexpensive, but very effi- 
cient” and guaranteed “to harmonize 
perfectly with its surroundings.” 
Young couples building their first 
home were advised to plan special 
basement quarters or to put a manhole 
in the garden through which they 
could flee to an underground “refuge 
room” (see cut). 

“Refuge room” is a British euphem- 
ism for a concrete bomb shelter. Pam- 
phlets distributed by London drug- 
gists last week listed the following 
“Hints and General Instructions for 
Your Refuge Room: (1) Choose the 
room away from the prevailing winds. 
(2) Stuff the fireplace with paper or 
rags ... or other material which will 
mould itself to the shape of the flue. 
(3) Take your respirator with you. 
(4) Have something to interest you, 
such as cards or books. Have toys 
and picture books for the children. 
(5) Have spare blankets for resealing 
the window if it should be blown in.” 

Last week, as for many weeks before, 
the purpose of all such preparedness 
propaganda was to persuade the ci- 
vilian population to accept as natural 
and normal the refinements of modern 
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In England: “Have Something to Interest You ... Have Toys for the Children” 


war. Bulletins on “What to Do in an 
Air Raid” were pasted alongside bally- 
hoo for the newest movie. School 
children were encouraged to equip 
their dolls and dogs with toy gas masks. 
Slogans were coined—“Gas Masks in 
Every Home.” So well had the propa 
ganda succeeded that it was taken mal 
ter-of-factly in most large cities 
abroad. Only ones to find it strange 
were American tourists who gaped 
wide-eyed at the things they saw. 


Spain: Pitted Earth 


Fat, friendly Colonel Juan Modest: 
Guillotto, Loyalist commander on th« 
Ebro front, stood last week upon a 
Spanish hill with an Associated Press 
correspondent. Below lay a green 
saucer of farmland crisscrossed by) 
country roads. Smoke drifted up from 
the ruined village of Corbera. Two 
Rebel planes spiraled above the Loy 
alist trenches. With “a continuous 
booming noise,” the hills flung back 
the scream of shells. 

“This has been a quiet day,” said 
Colonel Modesto. “You should have 
been here two days ago. I have been 
through most of the big campaigns 
since the war began, but I never saw 
anything like that .. .” 

So intense was the bombardment 
around Corberaand the Ebro River last 
week that Barcelona announced mili- 
lary maps would have to be replotted 
“since the topography has been so 
altered.” At the cost of 70,000 Loyal- 
ist dead and wounded, four-fifths of 
the land taken in the government of- 
fensive seven weeks ago (PATHFIND- 
ER, Aug. 6) seemed to be back in 
Rebel hands. The number of trenches 
dug in this land during the brief Loy- 
alist occupation was, according to an 
Insurgent staff commander, “simply 
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amazing.” Fighting hand to hand, 
men stumbled over earth pitted by 
bomb craters, Dispatches called the 
Ebro slaughter “terrific.” 

This was Spain’s front. Behind her 
front, in the Loyalist capital of Bar- 
celona, Catalonians celebrated Casa- 
nova Day, anniversary of the death of 
national hero Rafael de Casanova. In 
i714, when Philip V deprived Cata- 
lonia of self-rule, Casanova fell ftght- 
ing for his nation’s freedom. Last 
week Catalan speakers from Presi- 
dent Luis Companys down drew paral- 
lels between the struggle of 1714 and 
the present war, and pledged support 
“against foreign invaders and Rebels.” 


China: Warm-Up 


Along the north bank of the Yangtze 
river last week, 10,000 Chinese soldiers 
died. Driving up China’s river high- 
way to within 80 miles of industrial 
Hankow, Japanese troops were sup- 
ported by terrific artillery and aerial 
bombardments in a push that has 
claimed the lives of 35,000 Chinese de- 
fenders in the past month. Occupying 
town after town in the Hankow area, 
japanese commanders expressed 
imazement that the Chinese could 
have resisted so long in villages re- 
duced to crumbled masonry and smok- 
ing ruins. Nevertheless, both Chinese 
ind Japanese freely admitted that the 
present Hankow offensive was only a 
warm-up for what would follow. 

To defend Hankow, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek called up reinforce- 
ments which brought the total num- 
ber of Chinese engaged to around 
300,000 men. Japanese commanders 
revealed that a contingent of “young, 
fresh, excellent troops” had landed at 
fangku in north China, bound south- 
ward to lend strength to the Hankow 
drive. 

Anticipating the eventual capture of 
Hankow, two weeks ago, Japan pro- 
posed that Great Britain, the United 
States, Germany, France and _ Italy 
should guarantee a neutral zone for 
civilians in the city. Japanese were 
pleased last week when the French 
ind British governments protested to 
Chiang Kai-shek, who had shown no 
interest in the proposal at all. 

Determined to make Hankow as 
unimportant as possible to the Japa- 
nese, Chiang had moved 60 per cent of 
Hankow’s heavy machinery and indus- 
trial workers westward into unthreat- 
ened provinces of China. So that Chi- 
nese themselves might have no use for 
a neutral zone and so that defense of 
the city would be unhindered, Chiang 
was evacuating civilians from the area 
last week—the first contingent being 
20,000 women. 

Warming up for the capture of Han- 
kow, Japanese troops also seemed to 
be warming up for another objective. 
Nipponese marines occupied the island 
of Waichow off China’s southern coast. 
Navy airplanes bombed Chinese high- 
ways and railroads all through south 
China. Chiang Kai-shek promptly 
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shifted crack commanders to Hankow 
fronts lying closest to Canton. If Han- 
kow falls, Canton—already the last 
important seaport and convenient gate- 
way for munitions—will be the last 
great city left to the Chinese repub- 
lic. If Hankow falls, correspondents 
guessed confidently last week, Canton 
will be the next goal of Japanese 
armies. 








Anti-Fascist Congress 


Long accustomed to dictatorships 
of its own particular stamp, Latin 
America is slowly progressing toward 
democracy. In the meantime, no for- 
eign ideas or influences are wanted. 

In Chile last week, after the govern- 
ment had successfully put down an 
uprising of Nazified Nacistas (PATH- 
FINDER, Sept. 17), the entire Cabinet 
resigned, giving President Arturo Ales- 
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Cardenas Lashed Out at Foreign Influence 


sandri a free hand further to suppress 
supporters of the revolt. With armed 
guards still patrolling the streets of 
Santiago, temporary dictator Alessan- 
dri slapped an emergency ban on the 
publication of “false news” and pushed 
a military investigation into the Ger- 
man-modeled uprising. To show his 
good faith, he released from arrest 
General Carlos Ibanez, Nacista-sup- 
ported candidate for the Presidency 
who had not been connected with the 
plotters. 

At Mexico City, President Lazaro 
Cardenas was also lashing out at for- 
eign influence. In Mexico’s capital, he 
spoke at the opening session of the In- 
ternational Congress against War and 
Fascism. Obviously reading a lesson 
to foreign-dominated Latin-American 
countries, he condemned Great Britain 
and the United States without men- 
tioning either by name. He scorned 
their insistence on payment for expro- 
priated lands—something which most 
dispossessed Mexicans themselves 
have not received. In stinging words, 
he attacked “the international theory 








which sustains the persistence of na- 
tionality for citizens that emigrate to 
search-for a better life in lands dis- 
tinct from their own.” To fight “blind 
imperialism,” he suggested that “weak 
countries” of the western hemisphere 
should band together for defense, pos- 
sibly by maintaining a common navy. 

Cardenas also struck out at Fascism 
as the enemy of the common working 
man. Next day, portly John L. Lewis, 
leader of the C. I. O., took up the 
thought. He warned that “reaction- 
ary corporations” in the United States 
were laying the groundwork for Fas- 
cism by fighting the right of labor to 
organize and that “reactionary groups 
of employers would welcome the 
growth of Fascism in Latin America.” 
Lewis promised that the C. I. O. would 
cooperate with labor organizations in 
the western world to resist Fascism, 

Thoroughly stirred by these and kin- 
dred thoughts uttered by other speak- 
ers, South American delegates caused 
an uproar when they tried to override 
European delegates with a resolution 
condemning Britain and the United 
States outright. After incipient fist- 
fights had been quelled, the Congress 
accepted a resolution which hinted 
that the two democracies showed Fas- 
cist tendencies. Proposed by a dele- 
gate from Loyalist Spain, it said: “Fas- 
cism is engendered by the economic 
conditions of imperialism, and is an 
immediate cause of war.” 


Italy: Wheat Record 


Though Benito Mussolini can com- 
mand men to march or cities to rise, 
he cannot order rain to fall or grain 
to grow. When drought followed a 
cold early spring in Italy this year, 
Italian hearts sank. Desperately need- 
ing wheat if the nation’s drive for 
self-sufficiency was to have any suc- 
cess, Mussolini’s mournful report to 
the Permanent Wheat Committee in 
June was that the crop would fall far 
short of last year’s. 

Last week the Committee had heard 
better news from its proud Premier. 
Better late-season weather conditions 
had given Italy a total crop only 
slightly ‘less than in 1933, the record 
year, and the production per acre was 
the greatest in Fascist Italy’s history. 
The figures: 8,082,000 metric tons 
(2,204.6 pounds to the metric ton) 
for 1938 as compared with 8,125,000 
metric tons in 1933. Average produc- 
tion per acre this year was 23.9 bush- 
els; in 1933 the average was 23.7.7 

A key point in Mussolini’s program, 
the wheat crop success was one more 
victory in his long-continuing “Battle 
of Wheat.” In the past he has promot- 
ed campaigns to wean Italians away 
from wheat-consuming spaghetti and 
macaroni and has fostered wheat- 
raising contests, with money prizes 
being contributed by the government. 
In the 1928 competition Mussolini 





+t Mussolini's aim is greater wheat production on 
smaller areas to free the land for other crops. 
year’s enting, of 12,409,000 acres meant a total crop 
of about 296,575,000 bushels. United States crop 
this year is estimated at 939,872, bushels. 
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himself won third prize for the crop 
of his estate at Carpenta. In recent 
years he has extended his “battle” to 
include all agriculture. 

Despite Mussolini’s boast last week 
that “speculation of international anti- 
Fascists on the failure of our grain 
crops collapses in the moral misery 
whence it came,” not a few domestic 
Fascists were made miserable by an 
edict accompanying the grain crop 
figures. To conserve part of the suc- 
cessful wheat crop for next year, Mus- 
solini ruled that bakers must continue 
to mix 10 per cent of corn with bread 
flour. To white-bread-loving Italians 
this meant continuation for another 
year of the scornfully-labelled pane 
bigio (grey bread)—neither so hand- 
some, nor so palatable as all-white 
bread and rolls. 


Asides Abroad— 


Phonetics Needed: Tracking down 
the correct pronunciation of British 
names, the British Broadcasting Com- 
pany found that Cecil is called Sissil; 
that Tollemache sounds like Toll-. 
marsh; that Dalziel is pronounced Dee- 
ell; that Greenough varies from Green- 
off to Greenhow to Greenhuff; and 
that Coclough, despite its spelling, is 
Cokely. 





7 * . 


Too Kind: Two thieves in Sarajevo, 
Yugoslavia, robbed the home of a 
wealthy man. Considerately, they 
mailed back his passport, thereby fur- 
nishing police with fingerprints 
through which they were traced and 
arrested. a 

Loud: Henry Fitch, a coal vender 
of Hampstead, England, was taken into 
court for advertising his wares too 
well. Describing Fitch’s cry of “Coal!” 
Constable Smith declared: “It isn’t a 
shout, nor a bellow, nor a yell nor yet 
a wail. It begins with a queer rum- 
bling sound and rises crescendo to a 
nerve-shattering roar that causes the 
very welkin to shake.” Hereafter, 
Fitch must knock on Hampstead doors 


‘and inquire politely: “Coal?” 
. . * 


Monkey or Mikado? All Japanese 
consider themselves distantly related 
to the Mikado and through him to the 
sun. When a tourist association put 
up the jocular sign, “Be Kind to Our 
Ancestors” over a monkey farm near 
Miyanoshita, Japan, the villagers de- 
manded that the sign come down. 
“Just what do you mean, ‘our’ ances- 
tors?” they grumbled. “Speak for 
yourselves.” When the tourist associa- 
tion replied by trying to explain the 
Darwin theory, the villagers made the 
sign a national issue. 

Afterthought: At 5:30 a.m., at her 
home in Linchester Springs, Ontario, 
Mrs. Ward Whittaker gave birth to a 
six and a half pound baby girl. Mother 
and baby were immediately taken to 
the hospital. Father passed out cigars. 
At 7:30 a. m., to the surprise of doctor, 
nurses, and parents, Mrs. Whittaker 
gave birth to another six and a half 
pound baby girl. 


Pathfinder 





SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Psychology Meeting 

Man is sometimes a creature with 
dark and obscure motives. To find 
out why he acts as he.does, and in 
some cases to make him act differently 
is the concern of psychologists and 
psychiatrists. In Columbus, O., two 
weeks ago, scientists of the American 
Psychological Association, of the 
American Association of Applied Psy- 
chology, of the Society for the Psy- 
chological Study of Social Issues and 
of the Psychomteric Society met to 
consider problems of human behavior. 
Last week, they left behind them re- 
ports like these: 

@ Speaking before the two-year- 
old Society for the Psychological Study 
of Social Issues, Dr. Gardner Murphy 
of Columbia University outlined a pro- 
gram. He proposed drawing up a 
“blueprint of society,” which would 
explain the psychological reasons be- 
hind the behavior of various elements 
of society, and particularly of the mid- 
dle classes. With these reasons un- 
derstood, he said, psychologists could 
explain them to the masses and thus 
“serve the public as it goes through... 
to the utterly different social order 
which will emerge .. . later.” 

@ Dr. O. H. Mowrer of Yale Univer- 
sity, New Haven, Conn., looked as- 
kance at the upbringing of the young. 
Declaring that parents and teachers 
asserted too much authority, he sug- 
gested that children be allowed to 
determine their own rules of behavior. 
Youngsters ruled with too high a 
hand, he declared, were ripe material 
for Fascism, while “democratic self- 
government for children effectively 
encourages real independence.” 

@G At the child welfare station of 
owa University, Drs. Lewin, White 
and Lippitt allowed boys to form min- 
iature democracies, dictatorships and 
anarchies. They found in democracy 
three times as much friendliness and 
cooperation as in dictatorship. In dic- 
tatorship, subjects were either re- 
markably quarrelsome or remarkably 
apathetic. In anarchy, subjects were 
bored. 

q If everybody in the United States 
could eat lunch together, political and 
racial problems might be cleared up 
in an amicable glow of friendliness 
and gastric content. Dr. G. S. Razran 
of Columbia University, N. Y., had 50 
persons chosen from all over the coun- 
try eat 40-cent lunches together; after 
two days, their many points of dis- 
agreement had been lessened. Investi- 
gating prejudices, Dr. Razran found 
anti-New Dealers to be more biased 
than New Dealers; Republicans more 
than Democrats; business men more 
than their employees; and Protestants 
more than Catholics. 

@ Sexual underdevelopment has 
been found to lower the physical and 
mental “level of living.” N. E. Miller 
and E. T. Sollenberger of Yale Uni- 


versity experimented on _ persons 
“meek as lambs” with an artificia! 
male hormone made from plants. In 
undersexed patients, emotional stabil- 
ity, tendencies toward fatigue, fear 
and shyness all disappeared. 

@ A split second is the fraction by 
whith one-fifth of America’s auto- 
mobile drivers miss death, according 
to the report of T. W. Forbes and T. M. 
Matson of Yale University. Timing 
drivers on typical roads throughout 
the country, they found that 20 per 
cent of automobilists allowed less than 
a second to clear an approaching cai 
while passing another. 


Scheme for Chaos 


Nature is not entirely ruled by im 
mutable law. Planets stagger slightly, 
from their orbits; even the moon is 
not completely predictable. Explo- 
sions are unordered. Water stream- 
ing through pipes behaves irrational- 
ly. When air currents flow around 
the streamlined wing of an airplane, 
chaotic eddies result. 

All these are problems keenly in- 
teresting to scientists. Last week, the) 
were things particularly interesting to 
the International Congress of Applied 
Mechanics, which held its fourth meet- 
ing in Cambridge, Mass. To engineers 
and mathematicians assembled in Cam- 
bridge, Dr. Norbert Wiener, one-time 
child prodigy who is now a mathe- 
matician of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, explained a method 
whereby he had provided a scheme 
for chaos. 

Dr. Wiener’s new mathematics was 
a kind of calculus which scientists 
could use to predict what was likely) 
to happen in states of complete con- 
fusion. It was based on studies of 
different kinds of chaos. Among the 
first problems to interest Dr. Wiener 
was the charting of the wobbly, un- 
even steps of a drunkard; he was 
able to reduce these to a formula 
which made it possible to tell how 
far a drunken person would go in a 
given time. Now armed with many 
formulas for many different kinds of 
chaos, Dr. Wiener expects to spread 
them before engineers who will study 
his samples and pick the one most 
nearly related to the kind of chaos 
they have been unable to solve. 

_X OOOO ——— 


Brain, Power 


For man’s boasted superiority over 
other animals, the layman has a com- 
mon explanation: that human brain- 
power has placed man ahead of other 
creatures. That there is an actual and 
vitally important connection between 





———_ =e 
FISTULA—LARGE FREE BOOK 
Tells how many have been helped by 


mild treatment. Write McCleary Clinic, 
3982 Elms Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo.—Ad. 
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brain and power was announced last 
veek by eminent Dr. George Crile of 
Cleveland, QO. 

Speaking to 500 specialists assem- 
bled in Washington, D. C., for the 
rhird International Goiter Conference, 
Dr. Crile announced a discovery: that 
there is an exact proportion between 
the weight of the nervous system of 

1y animal and the amount of energy 
it creates by burning food. 

By dissecting thousands of animals, 
Dr. Crile found this proportion to be 
he same among them. In every 24 
hours, the Cleveland surgeon declar- 
ed, each gram (about 1/30th of an 
ounce) of nerve tissue generates 1,250 

ilories of heat energy (about enough 

raise the temperature of 1/30th of 

ounce of water by 180 degrees 
fahrenheit). Since the brain is the 
largest single part of the nervous sys- 
tem, generally speaking, the bigger the 
brain, the more energy an animal is 
ible to manufacture. 

That there is a true connection be- 
tween brain and heat, Dr. Crile proved 
by citing two instances of animals that 
live in temperatures where the genera- 
tion of unusual quantities of heat is 
required for survival. The polar bear, 
he pointed out, has a larger brain than 
southern bears of the same size; Eski- 
nos have larger brains than other hu- 
ian beings. 

In relation to the size of his body, 
moreover, man has the biggest brain 
of any living creature. His big brain 
furnishes him with an excess of heat 
for his relatively small body, so that 
he has considerable quantities of ener- 

available for conversion into 
“power, intelligence and personality.” 
Moreover, man has an unusually well 
developed thyroid gland smoothly and 
constantly converting brain impulses 
into energy. By Dr. Crile’s standards, 
this made man far and away “the most 
powerful physiological machine in 


nature.” 
re 


Briefs 


q Complete isolation of vitamin K 
was announced last week by Dr. Ed- 
ward A. Doisy, research chemist of 
St. Louis University previously known 
for his work in obtaining theelm, a 
female sex hormone, in pure form. 
laken from an alfalfa meal oil, the 
‘olorless, transparent crystals of vita- 
nin K were expected eventually to be 
in important aid to surgeons and 
others who have to deal with bleeding, 
ince vitamin K is a necessary factor 
in coagulation of the blood. 

q The United States Public Health 
Service announced that if the nation’s 
estimated 8,750,000 jobless white per- 
sons between the ages of 15 and 64 
were suddenly given jobs, a full 350,- 
000 would be unable to report to work 
because of illness. 


gG Julia Ellsworth Ford, veteran 


anti-hay fever campaigner of Rye, 
N. Y., set the number of American hay 
fever sufferers at 11,000,000, and drew 
up for them a long list of places where 
they could go to escape irritating pol- 
lens. Largest single unaffected area 
mentioned was Europe. 
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This easy way often adds pounds 


of weight to thin people 


DAY thousands of women 

who once were scrawny, under- 

weight, run-down and nervous will 

tell you how much good Horlick’s 
Malted Milk has done them. 


Miss K. P. of Altoona, Pa., is 
one of these grateful Horlick’s 
users. She says: 


“My lunch period at high school 
starts at one o’clock. I find that eating 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets in mid- 
morning keeps me from getting hungry 
and enables me to put on weight.” 


If you are ashamed of being too 
thin, if you have tried in vain to 
put on weight and gain strength, 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets may 
be just what you need. 


Eat them liberally between your 
meals and before you go to bed. 
They’re pure, wholesome and taste 
delicious. They give your run-down 
system nourishment from full- 
cream milk, wholesome malt, vita- 


HORLICK' 
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mins and proteins, Don’t go around 
half dead and half alive. Buy 
Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets to- 
day—concentrated food, strength- 
ening, delicious. In glass flasks at 
drug stores. 


EXTRAI In addition to eating 
Horlick’s Tablets between meals, 
drink Horlick’s Malted Milk, hot 
or cold, as a meal-time beverage. 
It’s the original and genuine, used 
everywhere for over fifty years. 


SEND COUPON TODAY FOR 
GENEROUS FREE TRIAL SAMPLE 


HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CORP. 
Dept. WB-18, Racine, Wisconsin 
I’m anxious to gain weight and strength. 
Send me free and postpaid a generous trial 
sample of Horlick’s Malted Milk Tablets. 
Check flavor you want. 


© Natural CO} Chocolate 
, ow 
Address — 
City . eee 


‘Print your Name and Address 


MALTED MILK 
TABLETS 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





AAA: Mapped Farms 


In 1936, the U. S. Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration took to the air to 
make photographic maps of the na- 
tion’s farm land. It did this in order 
to have pictorial evidence of com- 
pliance or non-compliance with AAA 
crop control programs. 

Last week, according to official fig- 
ures, the AAA’s two-year-old map- 
making project was well on its way 
to completion. Aerial photographs of 
more than one million square miles 
of agricultural America had already 
been taken, and it was expected that 
by 1940 AAA files would contain pic- 
ture-maps of all the farm 
land in the country—an 
area of approximately 1,650,- 
000 square miles, 

With negatives stored in 
fireproof vaults in Washing- 
ton and Salt Lake City, the 
pictures on hand last week 
outlined individual farms 
clearly enough to permit |j 
acreage computation former- , 
ly possible only through 
land surveying. Each meas- 
uring 22 by 20 inches, the 
picture - maps were made 
from airplanes flying at a 
height allowing a camera’s 
eye view of six square miles 
to each picture. According 
to an AAA statement, if in 
1940 all the pictures were 
fitted together into a single 
piece, they would make a 
jigsaw photograph about as 
great in surface area as the 
states of Rhode Island and 
Connecticut combined. 

The jigsaw possibilities of 
the farm-mapping project, however, 
were viewed last week by AAA officials 
merely as an interesting side-light to 
the project’s basic importance as a pic- 
torial record. The picture-maps, they 
said, besides assisting the Department 
of Agriculture in establishing benefit 
payments by determining the extent of 
farmer cooperation in acreage restric- 
tion programs, were available to the 
War Department for national de- 
fense purposes. 





Poultry: Technique, Device 


Although small in comparison with 
other farm endeavors, poultry raising 
in the United States is an important 
business. In 1935, the last year for 
which figures are available, an estimat- 
ed 624,148,000 chickens were produced. 
Their total value was $349,109,000.7 

As business men, poultry raisers 
must seek always to decrease over- 
head costs through efficiency and 
through safeguarding the life and 
health of their product. For this 








+ With poultry supplies higher this year than last, 
the farm price of chickens in August was 15 per 
cent lower than in August 1937, the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics reported last week. 





reason, they could look with interest 
last week at fresh facts about the 
technique of “sexing” day-old chicks 
and at reports about a new device— 
rose-colored glasses—for curbing the 
killer instinct in chickens. 

Quick sex-determination of chicks is 
wholly possible because male and fe- 
male can be told apart almost as soon 
as the chicks crack their shells. Until 
recent years, however, American poul- 
try men could not differentiate be- 
tween pullets (sold as egg-layers) and 
cockerels (sold as broilers) for several 
weeks after hatching. Accordingly, 
they often sold large numbers of both 
types to big buyers who wanted only 





International 


A New Jersey Experiment Put Rose-Colored Glasses on Chickens ticut. 


pullets alone or cockerels alone. With 
development of the quick “sexing” 
technique, however, poultry raisers 
were shown a way to ship thousands 
of day-old chicks as all pullets or as 
all cockerels. 

Although practiced long ago by the 
Chinese, quick chick “sexing” or sex- 
determination came into prominence 
in the United States only about six or 
seven years ago. Because fast ship- 
ment to buyers requires that the sex 
be determined ‘less than a day after 
hatching, the “sexing” technique calls 
for speed and accuracy. The process 
involves minute examination through 
an optical lens -and takes years to 
master. Last week, the Department of 
Agriculture estimated that there were 
little more than 1,000 expert “sexers” 
in the.country but that their number 
was increasing because of growing 
demand for their services.f 

The other poultry item of interest 
last week had to do with an experi- 


t+ One of the nation’s outstanding chick ‘‘sexers’’ is 
26-year-old Chester Pilch of Feeding Hills, Mass. 
Working at top speed, Pilch can determine the sex 
of 1,200 chickens an hour, or one every three 
seconds. Paid a penny for each chick, he has earned 
as high as $120 a day. 


Path finder 


mental device which seemingly proved 
that chickens could be prevented from 
killing each other, The experimenters 
were attendants at the poultry farm of 
the Essex County penitentiary in New 
Jersey. The experiment was begun in 
an effort to keep Leghorn chickens 
from fighting to the death at sight of 
blood drawn in playful skirmishes. To 


. Stop the chickens from seeing red, the 


attendants attached dark, rose-colored 
glasses to the beaks of 100 of them. 
A subsequent check-up showed that 
not one had been killed, although nor- 
mally ten would have died in battle. 
————~ 6. ____ 


Power: Second Sale? 


The Tennessee Public Service Com 
pany is a subsidiary of a subsidiary of 
the three-billion-dollar Electric Bond 
and Share Company. Last May the 
Tennessee subsidiary made 
power history when it offer- 
ed to sell, for $7,900,000, its 
properties to the Tennes- 
se Valley Authority (PATH- 
FINDER, June 4). The of- 
fer marked the first large- 
scale transaction of its kind. 

Also a subsidiary of a sub- 
sidiary of the Electric Bond 
and Share Company is the 
Texas Power and Light 
Company. Last week this 
unit bid fair to take an 
equally historic place as the 
second major company to 
offer to withdraw in the face 
of government competition. 
The area the company would 
leave to the Federal govern- 
ment’s Lower Colorado 
River Authority comprises 
16 Texas counties, of some 
13,000 square miles—greater 
than the combined areas of 
Massachusetts and Connec- 
In the territory that 

would be affected by a sale, 
the utility company now has 1,277 
miles of power line and serves 13,200 
consumers. In all, the company serv- 
ices 63 Texas counties including 138,- 
000 consumers. 

Reason for the company’s offer was 
this: The 900-mile-long Colorado River 
of Texast is being harnessed by five 
Federal dams which should be com- 
pleted by 1940. The project was begun 
in 1935 and will cost about $22,000,000. 
Electrical output of the dams, to be 
administered by the LCRA, will be 
35,000,000 kilowatt-hours a year. Dur- 
ing the past few months, as Texas 
Power and Light saw town after town 





+ Not to be confused with the 1,450-mile-long Colo- 
rado River that runs through five states and a 
corner of Mexico. This Colorado River has been held 
in check by gigantic Boulder Dam in Nevada. 


ae 
MEN 


who are troubled with Nervous Debility, 
Lame Back, Leg Pains, Kidney and Blad- 
der Trouble and other Weaking Ailments 
are advised that Dr. W. D. Smith, 702A 
So. Rose St., Kalamazoo, Mich., is the in- 
ventor of a device which has brought re- 
lief to thousands of sufferers and saved 
a great many from serious operations. 
Free particulars on request.—Adv. 
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applying for PWA grants to be used 
in building electrical systems to dis- 


tribute government power, the com-. 


pany decided not to face the compe- 


tition. 
In a bitter letter to the LCRA, John 


\V. Carpenter, president of Texas 
Power and Light, said sale of his com- 


pany’s properties would “impose a 
vreat hardship” but that he thought it 


necessary as a “desperate effort to 
compose the situation.” He complain- 


ed that representatives of the LCRA 


have endeavored to persuade the 


junicipalities served by us to apply 
r loans and grants, which if secured 
ould not be used to purchase exist- 


g facilities but could only be used to 


onstruct duplicate and competing 
listributing systems.” Such methods, 
1e said, “are destructive of the best in- 
terests of the people of Texas.” 


Briefs 


q@ Two years ago, Otto Gray, a dairy 
farmer of Stillwater, Okla., began 
breeding a small Angus cow and a 
Hereford bull to develop a new, midget 
breed. Last week, Gray announced 
that his midget cows, each stand- 
ng 30 to 37 inches high and weigh- 
ing from 450 to 500 pounds, pro- 
duced more milk than the normal 
members of his herd, though they ate 
only half as much. One produced an 
average of 41 pounds of ‘milk a day, 
equaling its own weight of 455 pounds 
in 11 days. 

G When the Treasury Department 
went into the market last fortnight to 
borrow $700,000,000 in “new money” 
to finanee part of the government’s re- 
covery and relief program, its issue of 
bonds and notes was heavily over- 
subscribed in less than 24 hours. When 
the new borrowing movement is com- 
pleted next June 30, it is expected to 
boost the national debt to more than 
$40,000,000,000—the highest in history. 

q Residents of New York City pay 
$60,000,000 a year for laundry service, 


according to a survey just completed. 


rhe city has 8,243 laundry establish- 
ments, ranging from one-man Chinese 


hand laundries to large corporations 


listed on the New York Stock Ex- 


change. They employ 40,000 full-time 


workers. 
G Looking forward to a general up- 


trend in business because of low in- 


ventories, the Tanners Council of 
(America predicted last week that the 


total production of shoes in the Unit- 
ed States during the last half of 1938 
would be 197,000,000 pairs 
crease of 19,000,000 pairs over the last 
half of 1937. This would bring the 
total production this year to 380,000,- 
000 pairs, compared to 412,000,000 in 
1937 and 361,000,000 in 1929. 


an in- 





@ Freight carloadings reached a 
new high for the year at 648,039 cars 
during the week ending September 3. 
This was an increase of 27,528 cars 
over the previous week. Chiefly re- 
sponsible for the gain was the steep 
rise in the movement of miscellaneous 
freight and coal, which reflect stimu- 
lated commercial and industrial ac- 
tivity. 
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TODAY. . .“Seein’ is believin’. 
And here I am 28 years after 
that other picture, and still pal- 
ling around with Union Leader. 
When a tobacco is friendly and 
gentle and satisfying as long as 
that ... a fellow has a right to 
think it’s come pretty close to 
makin’ good.”’—Harry C. Bratt, 


Box 58, Hoosick, New York. 


IN 1910—“‘I first smoked Union 
Leader when Joe Winders, who 
ran the general store over at the 
Forks, gave me some to try. ‘Long 
as you live,’ says Joe, ‘you'll never 
meet up with a sweeter pipe to- 
baecy.”’ And after 28 years of 
smokin’ Union Leader, I still think 
Joe was right.” 












ALWAYS... For a third of a cen- 
tury UNION LEADER has been famed 
for its richness of flavor and freedom 
from bite! Choice, hill-grown Ken- 
tucky Burley gives Union Leader 
that appealing taste. Long aging in 
oaken casks adds smoothness and 
mellowness. A special process removes 
all harshness! Let a dime introduce 
you to a big tin of Union Leader, 


America’s friendliest tobacco. 


Copyright, 1938, by P. Lorillard Co., Inc. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN SMOKE 
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EDITORIAL 





The Few Men 


As this is written, European events 
move with such frightening speed that 
speculation over the immediate future 
seems to be at once futile and im- 
possible. The Czechoslovakian crisis 
last week reached a spectacularly cli- 
mactic point when the Prime Minister 
of Great Britain flew across the Eng- 
lish channel to the mountain home of 
mystical, unpredictable Adolf Hitler. 
Never before in the history of inter- 
national relations had the head of one 
great nation made such a visit to the 
head of another great nation. The 
move was as meaningful as it was dra- 
matic. It involved, to a pressing de- 
gree, the peace of the world. 

And because it involved the peace 
of the world, because it involved the 
fortunes of millions upon millions of 
men, women and children, it made this 
fact seem more startling than ever: 
Life and society, 20th century life and 
society, depend largely upon the ac- 
tions of a few men, are driven for 
better or worse by the actions of a 
few men, often reach a point where 
the actions of a few men can mean 
general well-being or general dis- 
aster. Thus, what went on between 
Chancellor Hitler and Prime Minister 
Neville Chamberlain, what they said 
to each other, was of deep and mo- 
mentous concern to all peoples every- 
where, to all nations everywhere, even 
to the smallest. The Prime Minister 
spoke for peace. What the Chancel- 
lor said is not known at this writing. 
But what is known is that two men 
faced each other apparently to decide 
the fate of millions. 

In this complex civilization, it is 
perhaps inescapable necessity that 
leads whole masses of men to delegate 
much power to one man or to a few 
men. Even so, at moments of crisis, 
it is both alarming and surprising to 
realize what that power means. In 
the situation last week, for example, 
all Europe was on edge because of one 
man. From diplomats down to the 
humblest chimney-sweep, people ev- 
erywhere nervously wondered what 
Hitler would do. Evidently, for the 
time at least, the course of history 
was at the mercy of the dictator of 
Germany. There could be war or 
there could be peace. To all appear- 
ances, the decision on one or the other 
rested with Hitler. And if it djd not 
rest with him alone, it rested at most 
with only a few men. 

In this age, at this moment, the few 
who govern must be conscious of their 
awful responsibilities. In a real sense, 
the leaders of the world today are the 
keepers of civilization. The things 
they do can be of great good or great 
evil. The decisions they make can 
strengthen the lights of our advanced 
society—can strengthen them or put 
them out. What dictators, prime min- 





isters and presidents do in these crit- 
ical hours is what will determine the 
peace and happiness of millions. 

At a recent diplomatic gathering, 
Adolf Hitler was reported to have 
said: “I trust that no mother will ever 
have cause to weep in consequence of 
any action of mine.” Yet, the actions 
of Adolf Hitler imply consequences 
as grave as any since the actions of 
an earlier German leader before the 
outbreak of war in 1914. His ambi- 
tions in Czechoslovakia are of a na- 
ture that sends men marching against 
each other for a struggle to the death. 
No mother will have cause to weep 
if the Chancellor of Germany broods 
well and long over his responsibilities. 
No mother will have cause to weep if 
he and the few men who govern his 
neighbor nations choose the long road 
to peace rather than the short one to 
war. No ®mother will have cause to 
weep if Great Britain and France and 
Czechoslovakia and others involved 
hold to a course of reason. It is here 
where the few men must decide the 
future of all of us. 

At times like these, at all times, there 
is only one thing reasonable, and it is 
peace. Actually, the European situa- 
tion cannot be settled through war 
because the situation is itself the 
creature of a war. After the Armis- 
tice in 1918, the statesmen of Europe 
showed little wisdom. They cut up 
a continent in a way that was bound 
to cause trouble sooner or later. And 
now the trouble is at hand. Hitler 
is not completely wrong—we can 
be sure of that. Germany has griev- 
ances, and the grievances must be set- 
tled. To this extent at least, Hitler has 
an argument. But he has no argument 
whatever when he resorts to force. It 
is unthinkable that there must be war 
when war is suicide, The few men who 
have so much to do with this situation 
need now to decide for the world be- 
tween sanity and madness. The road 
to peace, the road. of negotiation and 
concession, is a long and rocky one, 
but life and society must have it to 
thrive. The road to war, the road of 
the hot temper and quick thrust, is 
short. There life and society spill 
blood and substance, and no victory at 
all is won but the victory of tooth 
and claw. 

q 


Post-Vacation 


A vacationer can gaze only so long 
at green trees, clear lakes, rolling surf 
or snow-capped mountains before he 
is slowly overcome by a feeling that 
life is all trees and lakes and moun- 
tains and surf. There comes a time 
when he has almost forgotten that 
somewhere trenches are being dug, 
markets are rising and falling, tele- 
phones are ringing, people are punch- 
ing time clocks. In short, he is a vic- 
tim of vacation stupor, that pleasant 


Pathfinder 


haze from which one emerges only 
with great reluctance, But emerge he 
must, though the world of two-weeks- 
off-with-pay seems so infinitely better 
than the troubled world he lives in 
for the other 50 weeks. 

To such unfortunates, the returning 
vacationers, we offer this word of 
consolation: The world has not yet 
changed past endurance; there are 
still some of the old landmarks, some 
of the heart-warming people who do 
the nice, unpredictable things that can 
happen only in America. 

We refer, for example, to Carl 
Broome, a Seattle restaurant man, who 
campaigned for a Democratic nomi- 
nation to the State Senate in this 
manner. He built a griddle with a 
brand on it. On each wheat cake 
eaten by a customer, the diner found 
the injunction: “Carl Broome For 
Senator.” 

There is also I. H. (“Call Me Pop’) 
Hanes, who sought the Democratic 
nomination for State Auditor in Colo- 
rado for the frankly-expressed reason 
that the $4,000 salary attached to the 
office is more than he had ever made 
in his life. Among his qualifications 
were: (1) he “had not been urged by 
my friends to enter;” (2) he was not 
“universally respected;” and (3) he 
was not “a pillar in the church.” 

Then, there is Patrolman Thomas 
Leary of Cambridge, Mass., who was 
nominated as delegate to the Demo- 
cratic State Convention over his own 
strong protests. He campaigned by 
striving to make himself unpopular, 
demanding cigars instead of giving 
them, making faces at babies instead 
of kissing them, using as his slogan: 
“Be wary of Leary.” 

There is Poultney Bigelow of Mal- 
den-on-Hudson, N. Y. On his 83rd 
birthday this long-time friend of 
former Kaiser Wilhelm II of Germany 
gave a birthday interview in which he 
announced his support of opium and 
“going naked.” The latter, he said, “is 
wholesome, especially for mervous 
women.” His principal thought for 
the day was, “Stop thinking—take a 
holiday.” 

Finally we have Louis Tortariello, 
24-year-old Linden, N. J., publicity- 
lover who has done such things as 
(1) biting a dog, (2) inventing an 
“anti-drowning” pill, (3) starting for 
Rome in an 18-foot boat and traveling 
exactly 10 miles before his craft over- 
turned. Last week Louis made news 
again when he chained his fiancee to 
an automobile’s steering wheel and 
then telephoned the newspapers that 
he did it because he “didn’t trust mod- 
ern women” and that he expected to 
marry the girl on horseback at At- 
lantic City. 

These, then, are some of the people 
we mean—some of the Americans who 
make America a place of infinite be- 
wilderment to other nations and a 
source of infinite delight to the rest 
of us. This is the consolation for those 
who return to the workaday world. 
These are the people whom trees and 
lakes, mountains and surf, can never 
replace. 
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SCHOOLS 


Protective Ban 

Each year in many a U. S. college 
and university, incoming freshmen 
face an army of student salesmen sell- 
ing books, clothes, laundry arrange- 
ments, and similar goods and services 
without number. As a result, amid the 
excitement of first-day adjustment to 
new surroundings, non-resistant and 
ullible newcomers often buy things 
they cannot use. 

Last week, at least one American 
university was prepared to “protect” 
its freshmen. When they arrive at 
Princeton in Princeton, N. J., this 
week, newcomers will be spared high- 
pressure salesmanship. Under a pro- 
iective ban issued for the first time in 
vears by the university’s undergrad- 
uate governing body, no student sales 
iency will be allowed to approach 
freshmen until a day and a half after 
their arrival. 

The Princeton ban, applying against 
all agencies except the few essential 
ones, was first decided upon last spring 
when the student governing body de- 
vised a special program to give fresh- 
men a favorable initial impression of 
the university. Declaring that the 
newcomer’s first days should be made 
easier instead of harder, the govern- 
ing body set up a special committee 
of upperclassmen to guide the fresh- 
man about the campus, help him in 
his personal problems, stimulate his 
interest in such things as sports and 
dramatics, and save him from “hazing.” 

a Set ee Be 


Sloan Program 


A little more than a year ago, Alfred 
P. Sloan, Jr., chairman of the board 
of General Motors, America’s largest 
1uto manufacturing corporation, estab- 
lished the $10,000,000 Sloan Founda- 
tion. Its purpose was “to encourage the 
dissemination of economic facts... 
and promote practical, fact-finding 
education.” Named as head of the 
Foundation was Harold S. Sloan, the 
founder’s brother. 

Under Harold Sloan’s direction the 
Foundation’s activities have expanded 
rapidly. Last February, to tackle such 
knotty problems as installment buy- 
ing and budgeting, the Foundation laid 
plans for establishment of a perma- 
nent Institute for Consumer Education 
at Stephens College in Missouri. Last 
March, it founded fellowships at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
for five young business executives to 
be chosen annually to study the social 
effects of industrial growth (PATH- 
FINDER, April 9). 

Last week, the Sloan Foundation 
was again broadening its program. At 
the University of Denver, ten college 
graduates, winners of Sloan fellow- 
ships in a national competition, were 
beginning an 18-month investigation 
of taxation and public expenditures. 
When their course is completed, they 
will get Master of Science degrees in 











Government Management and will be 
equipped to advise local governments. 

Further, the Foundation was at- 
tempting last week “to make America 
a nation of economic literates” by: 

1) Helping finance the broadcasts of 
the University of Chicago “Round 
Table of the Air.” Heard on Sunday 
evenings by an estimated 1,600,000 
persons, this program presents pro- 
fessors and statesmen in informal dis- 
cussions of national and international 
problems. 

2) Planning the production of mo- 
tion pictures covering significant so- 
cial problems, such as technological 
unemployment and American foreign 
trade policies. Designed to stimulate 
debate rather than support a par- 
ticular economic philosophy, these 
movies are expected to lead to the 
creation of a new type of club or 
group meeting, the “Film Forum.” 

3) Preparing easily-understood pam- 
phlets on the results of recent eco- 
nomic research. This activity will be 
carried on through the Public Affairs 
Committee of New York, which has 
already published such popular digests 
as Your Income and Mine and Youth 
in the World Today. 


TO? 


Briefs 


q Learning that Mrs. Olive F. Jor- 
dan, a teacher in Wenonah, N. J., had 
bluntly described the horrors of war 
and auto accidents to her first-grade 
pupils, a group of parents hired a 
lawyer and sought her dismissal on 
charges of “shocking” the children’s 
nervous systems. Last week, Mrs. Jor- 
dan was preparing an explanation for 
the school board. 

@ New York City high schools this 
fall will undertake an experiment to 
make the study of foreign languages 
vital and interesting to all students. 
Instead of emphasizing grammatical 
construction, teachers will stress the 
cultural and historical background of 
the languages by familiarizing classes 
with the music, games and literature 
of the countries involved. In an- 
nouncing the experiment, school offi- 
cials listed a series of “don’ts” for lan- 
guage teachers, including: don’t make 
a formal exercise of translation; don’t 
stress rules and exceptions; don’t in- 
terrupt a pupil to make a correction. 
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MEW INVENTION 


REVOLUTIONIZES HOME HEATING 
» G5ts Only AEE woun. 


An Ohio inventor, J. C. Steese, of Akron, has hit upon a discovery which revolutionizes 
heating costs in every home. It replaces old-fashioned stoves, and even furnaces. Gives 
a room full of healthful heat for about 1c an hour. Is portable. Makes and burns its 
own gas. Absolutely safe. Now offered on a 30-day trial right in your home, at our risk! 


NO SOOT — NO ASHES — PORTABLE 


This new Invention called the Diamond Radiant Heater, although amazingly ine 
sive, is a complete heating unit and works perfectly, even in zero weather. You just 
it instantly to get as much or as little heat as you want. No need in chilly Spring or Fall 
to keep expensive, mussy coal fires going day and night. With this invention, in 60sec- 
onds you get heat almost like from the sun itself without waste or fussing. No wires, 
no tubes, no attachments. An ideal heater for home, camp, cot roadstand. 


~ 30-DAY TRIAL IN YOUR OWN HOME! 


Try this remarkable new invention right in r home plan 
See Gove tant tin every way— enj mal ow penal ee ; 
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The worst grouches go 

up in smiles when Star 
Single-edge Blades go in 
your razor. Star is se keen 
that wiry whiskers give up 
meekly —and tender skins 
bask in comfort. 4 for 10¢. 
Famous since 1880. 
Star Blade Div., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BLADES 


FOR GEM AND EVER-READY RAZORS 


IF YOU NEED EXTRA MONEY 

Write at once for free details of our unusual offer 
to spare time subscription workers. Address 
PATHFINDER .........--0+- WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PRESENTING 
Eduard Benes 


If Eduard Benes, President of 
Czechoslovakia, had not been one of 
the slickest politicians on earth, there 
would have been no Czechoslovakia. 
And if Eduard Benes, at one point in 
his career, had not been a little too 
slick, Czechoslovakia might not have 
been gripped last week by war panic. 

In December, 1918, Benes persuaded 
the Allies to place the western boun- 
dary of the new nation of Czechoslo- 
vakia temporarily at the old Bohem- 
ian border, the Sudeten Mountains. 
Czechoslovakia, he argued, needed a 
well-marked frontier within which to 
begin an immediate currency reform; 
and later on the Versailles Conference 
could draw the final Czech-German 
border wherever it thought proper. 
Benes’s request was granted over the 
protests of Austria, whose foreign 
minister, pointing out that the Sudeten 
population was chiefly German-speak- 
ing, demanded a plebiscite. 

Benes knew that a plebiscite would 
probably go against Czechoslovakia. 
He wanted the Sudeten Mountains for 
his country not only because they had 
been ruled by Bohemian kings as early 
as the sixth century, but because they 
formed a natural barrier against Ger- 
many. When the Versailles confer- 
ence came along, the Sudeten problem 
was lost among hundreds of other 
problems. Czechoslovakia’s provision- 
al borders were declared permanent. 

This was just what Benes had in- 
tended. He could not then foresee 
that the presence of 3,500,000 Germans 
in a Slav state would some day pro- 
vide a Hitler with a ready-made rally- 
ing cry; nor could he foresee that the 
Sudeten Mountains, meant to make 
Czechoslovakia secure, would some 
day endanger her democracy. 

Were Benes an introspective man, 
he might have looked back, last week, 
to 1918. Too busy for brooding, how- 
ever, he was hard at work at Hrad- 
cany Palace, Prague. To keep fit for 
an 18-hour work day, he plays three 
sets of tennis before breakfast. 

Tenth and youngest child of a Czech 
peasant, Benes (pronounced ben-esh) 
was born May 28, 1884, at Kozlany, 
Bohemia, then part of Austro-Hun- 
gary.t While a charity pupil at a 
Prague grammar school, he broke his 
leg playing football. The accident 
made history. Because of it, he was 
rejected for military service and so 
was free during the war to plan thé 
liberation of his people. 

At Prague University he became the 
disciple of the late Thomas Garrigue 
Masaryk, who grew to be known as 
“the father of Czechoslovakia.” On 
Masaryk’s advice, Benes went to Paris 
to study political science. There he 
met and married Hanna Vickowa, a 
blonde Czech fellow-student. There, 
too, he acquired a knowledge of French 
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Benes: “I Have Never Been Afraid” 


which was to serve him well when 
he represented his country at the 
League of Nations during the 1920s.7 

With a thesis on “The Austrian Prob- 
lem and the Czech Question,” Benes 
won his doctor’s degree at Dijon. 
Hardly had he gone back to Prague to 
teach when the war broke. Benes 
obtained some blank passports. These 
he stamped with forged visas for the 
use of Czech secret agents. On one 
of his own faked passports Benes. es- 
caped to Switzerland in 1915. From 
then until 1919 he did not see his wife. 
Arrested for espionage, she was im- 
prisoned in Vienna. 

A Czech National Council was set 
up in Paris with Masaryk as its presi- 
dent, Benes as its secretary. Masaryk 
worked in London and Washington, 
winning the ear of Lloyd George and 
President Wilson. Benes worked in 
Paris, recruiting a Czechoslovak 
army to fight with the French. On 
Oct. 24, 1918, the Council’s labors were 
rewarded: Allied Powers recognized 
the Czech republic. 

Naturally, the nation’s first president 
was Masaryk, its first foreign minister, 
Benes. When Masaryk retired three 
years ago at the age of 86, Benes was 
elected to his place as a matter of 
course. 

Today Masaryk is dead (PATHFIND- 
ER, Oct. 2, 1937). Alone in Hradcany 
Palace sits Benes, a dapper little man 
with a slight mustache, democratic 
ruler of a land of 15,000,000 people. 
Across the tragic Sudeten border, an- 
other little man with a mustache, the 
dictator of 75,000,000 people, meas- 
ures his adversary. That Czecho- 
slovakia would not hesitate to fight in 
self-defense, Benes proved last May 
when he mobilized his troops in the 
face of a Nazi bluff. “I have never 
been afraid in my life,” he told the 
country in his radio address last fort- 
night (see page 7). 

The President of Czechoslovakia is 
as nimble as a terrier, as tough as a 
buckeye, and as clever as any poli- 
tician alive. If anyone can save 
Czechoslovakia, he can. 

t Former rea Premier Aristide Briand once 
said of Benes: him absolutely. He is the 
only foreigner in ‘the ™ who has Ee the 


SY a ie Benes speaks 
expert German, Russian, Italian and Slovakian, ade- 
quate English, and some Hungarian and Serbian. 
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NAMES 


In line with Italian anti-Jewish de- 
crees, Arnaldo Frigessi, a Jew, was 
removed last week from the presi- 
dency of the Riunione Adriatica, one 
of the largest insurance companies in 
the country. FULVIO SUVICH, Ital- 
ian Ambassador to the United States, 
was named to succeed him. Suvich 
was expected to resign his diplomatic 
post. 











On the 150-yard fifth “water hole” 
at the Plantation golf course in Boise, 
Senator JAMES P. POPE of Idaho 
scored a hole in one. Pope, who was 
defeated in the Democratic primaries 
for renomination by Representative D. 
Worth Clark, commented: “I guess my 
luck has changed.” 

American radio listeners will hear 
a broadcast by IGNACE JAN PADER- 
EWSKI, noted Polish pianist, for the 
first time on Sept. 25. Paderewski, 
who has played only once before on 
the radio, in Europe, will give an 
hour’s program in the studios at Lau- 
sanne, Switzerland. It will be broad- 
cast in the United States over the 
N.B.C. blue network starting at 2 
p. m. (E.D.T). 

Provided the astronomical associ- 
ates of Dr. Seth B. Nicholson of the 
Mount Wilson Observatory in Califor- 
nia agree to the suggestion, DOUGLAS 
CORRIGAN will have a new moon 
named for him. Dr. Nicholson, who 
recently discovered tenth and elev- 
enth moons for Jupiter, explained the 
suggested honor for the * ‘wrong-way” 
flier in this manner: “It seems sure 
that both the new satellites go around 
Jupiter in reverse, so my daughter, 
Jean, insists one of them must be 
named Corrigan. Heretofore it has 
been the invariable custom to name 
new members of the solar system after 
Greek or Roman deities.” 

WILLIAM SAROYAN, author of The 
Daring Young Man on the Flying 
Trapeze and other fictional works, an- 
nounced that he is editing a new book. 
Its title: An Anthology of Lousy 
Writing. 

Publication of the latest Official Ga- 
zette of the Dominican Republic re- 
vealed that Dictator RAFAEL LEONI- 
DAS TRUJILLO MOLINA, had pro- 
moted his son, Ramfis, from the mili- 
tary rank of colonel to brigadier- 
general. The new general is eight 
years old. 

General JOHN J. PERSHING, war- 
time commander of the American Ex- 
peditionary Force, celebrated his 78th 
birthday last week in Aix-en-Provence, 
France. The Pershing Oak, planted by 
the general on his 75th birthday, in 
St. Mihiel was again the scene of cere- 
monies held by the American Legion 
and French officials. 
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RELIGION 


Decrees in Greece 


No less than other dictators, swarthy 
Premier John Metaxas of Greece wants 
his subjects to be intensely national- 
istic. To this end, last week, he an- 
nounced a series of decrees which 
were at once political and religious. 

Official religion of Greece is the 
Greek Orthodox. To prevent even 
slight inroads on the Orthodox Church, 
which has the bulk of the nation’s 
7,050,000 citizens as communicants, 
Metaxas decreed as follows: (1) A 
person convicted of proselyting for a 
eligion other than the Greek Ortho- 
dox will be fined and imprisoned; (2) 
convert-seeking foreigners (mission- 
iries) will be expelled from the coun- 
try; (3) school children must attend 
Sunday church services; (4) orphans 
ind foundlings must be placed only in 
Orthodox institutions; (5) no litera- 
ture will be permitted which holds 
opinions contrary to those of the Holy 
Synod, ruling body of the Orthodox 
Church.7f 

The decrees followed a series of 
incidents illustrating Metaxas’s de- 
termination to keep out foreign mis- 
sionaries and maintain the Orthodox 
Church as a strong part of the nation- 
ilistic state. Since last spring the 
Christian Science Church has been 
forced to close; Jews have been in- 
formed they are unwelcome; a party 
of Roman Catholic priests wishing to 
tour the country was barred; and an 
American Protestant pastor was for- 
bidden to land. 

os 


’ 
Groupers’ Plan 

From the tiny, tourist-catering town 
of Interlaken, Switzerland, there 
streamed last week some 2,000 men 
and women en route to their homes 
in 45 different countries. They left 
equipped with one more plan to save 
the world from strife. Simpler than 
most plans, it was also more simple- 
hearted. It was this: “Moral rearma- 
ment.” 

The departing thousands were dele- 
gates to the world assembly of the 
Oxford Group, non-sectarian relig- 
ious organization founded by 60-year- 
old, baldish, chubby Dr. Frank Buch- 
man (PATHFINDER, Presenting, May 
1, 1937). Groupers, holding that the 
control of all evil lies in “God-control,” 
believe in these Four Absolutes: Ab- 
solute Purity, Absolute Honesty, Abso- 
lute Unselfishness and Absolute Love. 

Dr. Buchman, who admonishes his 
followers that God will speak if one 
will but listen and carry a notebook 
to jot down His words, voiced the as- 
sembly theme taken up by all speak- 
ers: “Moral rearmament is the key to 
mora! reconstruction.” Its applica- 
bility to virtually every national sore 
spot was described by such various 











+The Holy Synod, a council of ecclesiastics, 
operates closely with the Greek government. It has 
jung foee able to.call upon civil authorities to punish 
eretics 
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Buchman: “Moral Rearmament Is the Key 


personalities as a Dutch diplomat’s 
wife, an Italian nurse, a young Sudeten 
German, the director of a chain of 
British clothing stores, a Finnish youth 
leader, a Swedish labor author, the 
president of the Norwegian parlia- 
ment. 

The Groupers heard Jiuji J. Kasai, 
member of the Japanese Diet, extol the 
plan: “I shall carry the message home 
to Japan and do my very best to help 
secure peace in the Far East.” They 
heard a message from a nephew of 
the Grand Mufti of Jerusalem: “Your 
message of moral rearmament will 
echo in the Near East and solve Pales- 
tine’s problem.” They heard a state- 
ment from Earl Baldwin, former Brit- 
ish Prime Minister: “The world can- 
not forever continue plunging from 
crisis to crisis.” They approved a ca- 
ble sent by Grouper John G. Ramsay, 
Cc. I, O. official in Bethlehem steel 
plants, to William Green and John L. 
Lewis: “When labor is right with 
God, labor will find her true destiny.” 


Briefs | 


@ To fill the vacancy left by the 
death of Patrick Cardinal Hayes two 
weeks ago (PATHFINDER, Sept. 17), 
seven archdiocesan consultors last 
week elected the 44-year-old Most 
Rev. Stephen J. Donahue as adminis- 
trator of the Roman Catholic Archdio- 
cese of New York, wealthiest Catholic 
see in the world. Donahue, an auxili- 
ary bishop, will handle the archdio- 
cese’s temporal and spiritual affairs 
until the Vatican appoints a new arch- 
bishop. 

G The American Sunbathing Asso- 
ciation, a nudist organization, held its 
seventh annual convention at Stock- 
holm, N. J., last fortnight and did 
these things: (1) heard a message her- 
alding the nudist movement as a fore- 
cast of the day when man would be 
free from the “fetishes and inhibi- 
tions” of a clothed society; (2) elected 
the Rev. Louis C. Clark, retired Meth- 
odist Episcopal clergyman, president; 
(3) pledged nearly $200 for the de- 
fense of 13 “unfortunate brothers” 
who had been arrested near Delaware, 
0; for indecent exposure. 
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DANDRUFF 


Can Be A Handicap To You 
. Socially As Well As In Business 


To aid in checking this annoying 
condition and relieve Itching 
Scalp, use Glover's Mange Medi- 
cine and systematic massage. 


Glover's Treatment has awonder- 
ful tonic-like effect; makes your 
scalp glow all over ‘and leaves it 
immaculately clean and sweet. 


Also famous as an aid in checking ex- 
cessive Falling Hair, Oiliness or Dry- 
ness and promoting new hair growth 
in Patchy Baldness. 

IMPORTANT! Shampoo at home with 
Glover's Medicated Soap. Cleanses 
and removes Mange Medicine's 
clean pine tar odor. 

Both are sold by all Drug- 
gists. Your Barber knows 
the value of Glover's 
Mange Medicine Treat- 
ment. Ask him! 

FREE booklet on Glover's 
System for the Scalp and 
Hair. Write Glover's, 
Dept. V, = Fourth Ave., 
New York 


GLOVERS (2X, 


Zim, U.S. Government Jobs 


Start $1260 te $2100 a Year! 


Railway Mail Clerks — Mail Carriers — 
Postal Clerks—File Clerks, etc.—Com- 
mon School Education needed. Write 
immediately for Free %2-page book, 
with list of positions we train you 
for and particulars telling how to 
qualify for them. 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 
Dept.C-191, Rochester, N. ¥, 


| WANT MEN 


COFFEE ROUTES PAYING ¥5 $60 


“recuse cally y needs more men at once to make 


calls on gon cor cavjtal Siac 
ides poor oe 
































AUTO- DIESEL 


Master a trade. Let us train yon to) to be an pan queers yy 7 
Mechanic and help you get a good e cost to you is 
reasonable, We pay your fare to Nadbvilte. For free catalog 


write: NASHVILLE AUTO-DIESEL SCHOOL, Dept. 57, Reshville, Tena. 





Learn Profitable Profession 






in QO days at Home 
bs “pion of Beedion Wastes ac igh as BB 






Write for Anatomy Charts and book- 
J let—They’re E. 

os THE College of Swedish Massage 
Pea 1601 Werren Bivd., Dept. 668, Chicage 
, (Successor to National C ements af ny oes 


Old Violins Wanted 


ANY MAKE 
—_ a Stradivari- 
,000. > More than 
200 other famous 
makes sell from $150 up to $20,000. 
We buy and pay cash for certain 
violins. If you own an old violin 
may be worth a fortune to you. Send 
25c in coin for list of names and prices. 


FEDERAL VIOLIN BUREAU, INC. 
Dept. 333, Hagerstown, Maryland 








Set 4 INITIAL Masa Soe 
persone 


EARN UP TO $27 InN A 7 
Take orders for newest craze in Obristmes 
Cards. 21 beautiful Folders, with . 
INITIAL in Metallic Gold and Silver 
Many other assortments, 50c up. Up to 
profit. Extra Bonus. Also name-imprinted 
Christmas Cards, 50 for $1. Get Samples. 


Artistic Card Co,, 460 Way St., Elmira, N.Y. 


aoe .What a Profit! VWEW 
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WOMEN IN THE NEWS 





“Women at Work” 


For women who have always won- 
dered about women working in New 
York City, a committee representing 
24 prominent national and local or- 
ganizations last week was planning 
a unique program in connection with 
the New York World’s Fair next 
spring. 

Women visitors to the fair will be 
invited to take one of 30 expeditions 
into the behind-the-scenes workaday 
lives of business and professional 
women. The visitors may choose to 
watch librarians, home economists, 
fashion writers, insurance women, 
editors, doctors, musicians, decorators 
or illustrators. One tour will take 
them through the kitchens of a trans- 
atlantic liner. Another—for doctors 
and nurses—will take them through 
clinics and laboratories that are usual- 
ly private. Women interested in music 
may watch how an opera company and 
a symphony orchestra operate in re- 
hearsal. 

Last week, to boost interest in these 
“Career Tours,” the committee han- 
dling them announced the forthcoming 
publication of a book to be called 
Women at Work. It is being prepar- 
ed by an editorial board directed by 
Mrs. Alice Wade Robinson, former 
women’s magazine editor, and will 
depict women’s business and profes- 
sional achievements in the last fifty 
years. In it, prominent career women 
will advise how to get and hold jobs 
in their fields, and the extent of each 
career’s possibilities for a woman will 
be thoroughly analyzed. Women al 
Work, the first book of its kind, will 
appear sometime before the New York 
fair opens. 





“Miss America—1938” 


Last Fortnight, on the first day of 
the annual Beauty Pageant at Atlantic 
City, N. J., the 50 eye-filling contest- 
ants got goose pimples when they ex- 
posed their briefly-clad bodies to chill 
ocean breezes and a record crowd. 
The rest of the week’s elaborate fes- 
tivities went off as usual, but on the 
last day, the beauties and their admir- 
ers got a surprise. 

With the selection of blonde Marilyn 
Meseke (“Miss Ohio”) as “Miss Amer- 
ica—1938,” there arose a disturbance 
that had never before marred the 
pageant since its introduction in 1921. 
The disturbance was caused by Earl 
Carroll, the Broadway showman, who 
had no official connection with the 
contest. Arriving at the scene after 
Marilyn had won, he declared that the 
judges had judged poorly. The “Miss 
America” title, he said, should have 
gone to 19-year-old Claire James 
(“Miss California’), a pretty brunette 
who placed second in the contest. 
Encouraged by Carroll’s pleas in her 
behalf, Claire made a public spectacle 





International 


Marilyn Meseke Won the Top Title 


of her displeasure and finally with- 
drew from the show. 

Back in New York last week, pub- 
licity-wise Carroll crowned “Miss Cal- 
ifornia” as the real “Miss America,” 
and announced she would soon appear 
in a friend’s night club. The official 
winner, meanwhile, was enjoying the 
fruits of her victory—a two-weeks en- 
gagement at the Steel Pier in Atlantic 
City, a huge silver loving cup, and ar- 
rangements for a free plane trip to 
Hollywood for a screen test. A 21- 
year-old dancing teacher from Marion, 
Ohio, “Miss America” Meseke is an 
expert pianist. In addition, she wears 
her clothes well enough to have won 
the pageant’s “Best Model” contest as 
well as the top beauty title. 


eee abe 


q When Mrs. Ethel P. Blesi of 
Washington, D. C., displayed her 
string-straight hair to Judge Nathan 
Cayton last week, he ordered Louis 
Ratner, a “creative hairdresser,” to 
return the twenty dollars she had paid 
for a “Christy” permanent wave 
(PATHFINDER, June 11). Judge Cay- 
ton said that although the wave’s merit 
was not questioned, Mrs. Blesi was 
entitled to her money back since the 
“Christy” had failed to produce re- 
sults for her. 

q To a woman defendant who ap- 
peared in her court last week, Magis- 
trate Jeanette C. Brill, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., declared: “Go home and wash 
your face. You have too much dye 
on your eyebrows.” Cosmetics are all 
right, she explained, when used with 
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skill, but when carelessly applied, they 
make a woman look like a “painted 
clown.” 

@ Women of 29 states belong to 
the National Consumers Tax Commis- 
sion, whose organization was announc- 
ed last week by its president, Mrs. 
Kenneth C. Frazier of Dallas, Texas. 
The Commission is described as 
“America’s first national crusade 
against taxes that add to the burden 
of the consumers.” 


FASHIONS 








FASHION “STARS”! 


4852—The soft panel dress is one of Fashion's 
favorites for Fall, especially when it is made with a 
youthful high waistline, gathered bodice and a grace- 
ful flaring skirt. Designed for 14 to 20 and 32 to 42 
A 16 voueee 3%, yards 39 inch fabric. 
649—Both these variations of a chic new apron en- 
dorse a curved waistline that ‘‘slims’’ the figure de- 
lightfully. Such flattering styles, with straps that do 
not slip down, are very popular. Designed for small 
medium and large aprons. Small apron requires 
1% yards 36 inch fabric. 
For school or play hours, little girls find cute 
—_ sy frocks indispensable. This one is capti- 
as can when interpreted in checked or 
plaids ngham, with a dainty white cotton blouse. De- 
Signed for 2 to 12. A 6, jumper, requires 1% yards 36 
inch fabric; blouse, 7, yard 36 inch fabric. 


Price of patterns 15c each. Send for our Pattern 

. and see how easily you can add to the joys 

of everyday and “‘special’’ events with the latest 

+ ge and outfits exactly oat to your style. 

of this book alone is and a 

pattern tegether, 25c. Address teektern Editor, 
ATHFINDER, Washington, D. » 6. 
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THE MOVIE WORLD 





You'll Be Seeing 


Boys Town (M-G-M): Except for ob- 
vious and necessary fictional inci- 
dents, “Boys Town” is the true story 
of a man’s faith that there is no bad 
boy. Dealing with the famous Boys 
frown built near Omaha, Neb., by Fa- 
ther Edward J. Flanagan, the film cap- 
tures the imagination because it of- 
fers one solution to the problem of 
juvenile delinquency. Twenty years 
vo, real-life Father Flanagan bor- 
rowed $90 to start a self-governing 
home for waifs. By last week, he had 
sheltered 5,000. and had proved his 
point that good citizens are made in 
the home and not in reform schools. 
in addition to its strong inspirational 
ote, “Boys Town,” presents a rousing 
sood story and excellent characteriza- 
tions by Spencer Tracy as Father 
Flanagan, Henry Hull as the experi- 
nenl’s unwilling benefactor, and Mick - 
ev Rooney, as the tough kid-brother 
a gangster. To Mickey’s jaundiced 

: Boys Town looks like a sissy in- 
stitution and he makes every effort to 
convey that fact to the other boys. 
For a time, Mickey threatens to dis- 
prove Father Flanagan’s belief in 
boys and also to destroy the commu- 
nity, but he is completely reformed by 
the time the picture ends. Some of 
the incidents that transform him may 
be called over-sentimental, but as 
Mickey plays them, they seem real. 


* * * 


My Lucky Star (20th Century-Fox): 
lf Sonja Henie could act, she might be 
a great star as well as a popular one. 
Even as she is, though, her Norwegian 
good looks and superb skating keep 
interest alive in her pictures. “My 
Lueky Star” tells a somewhat tedious 
and silly story, but. Sonja’s skating 
scenes make it worthwhile. She is a 
little Norwegian shopgirl whose tal- 
ent on ice is discovered by a store- 
owner’s son (Cesar Romero). She is 
sent to college to advertise, by her ex- 
ample, the superiority of the store’s 
sportswear. On the campus, of course, 
she makes such a hit that the school 
holds its annual winter carnival in the 
store’s indoor rink. In the cast sup- 
porting Sonja are Richard Greene, 
Louise Hovick, Arthur Treacher, Bud- 
dy Ebsen and George Barbier. 


* * * 


Drums (United Artists): Because of 
its topnotch technicolor, “Drums” 
should not be missed. The scenes of 
bare, rocky Indian hills and the dis- 
tant Himalayas are almost breathtak- 
ing in their blend of blues, browns 
and white. The warm tones of native 
skins and costumes lend reality to a 
story which, though occasionally ex- 
citing, is just one more long, complex 
tale of the British versus the Indians. 
Of the two-races, the Indians get the 
better breaks in characterization. First 
of all, there is Sabu, a real native of 





Sabu and Regiment Arrive in Time 


India whom Alexander Korda first 
introduced in “Elephant Boy.” An or- 
phan, Sabu is now 14 years old and 
goes to school in England. As Prince 
Azim in “Drums,” he has an easy Ori- 
ental grace and dignity, playing 
against the treacherous Prince Ghul 
(Raymond Massey) who steals Sabu’s 
throne and plots to massacre the en- 
tire British delegation at a ceremonial 
feast. While Ghul is playing cat and 
mouse with the stuffily self-sacrificing 
British, “Drums” is high adventure, 
though no one doubts that Sabu and 
the regiment will arrive in the nick 
of time. 


* * * 


Hold That Coed (20th Century- 
Fox): This is a more or less merry 
burlesque of football and politics as 
played by Governor Gabby Harrigan 
(John Barrymore). Gabby goes after 
votes by glorifying the state universi- 
ty, its football team and incidentally 
himself. With a girl kicker (Joan 
Davis) and two professional wrestlers, 
his team defeats all comers and wins 
him a place in the United States Sen- 
ate. The cast includes comedian Jack 
Haley and singer-dancer George Mur- 
phy. 
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when corns go 
Root‘and All 


N3 MORE Saiafel corns! No more 
dangerousold-fashioned paring,that 
only affects the surface of a corn, leaves 
the root to come back bigger and more 
painful than ever! Now it s easy to 

corns quickly—safely—root and ail The 
new double-action Blue-Jay method 

ain by removing pressure, then in 






(} ew days the corn lifts out root a 

ft all (exceptionally stubborn cases may re- 

vr quire a second ap pplication). Blue-Jay is 
a tiny medicated plaster. Easy to use. 


—quick-acting—painless. 2 aoe! for a pack- 
age of ¢ Same price in da. At all 
drug and department Lg 


BLUE-JAY CORN PLASTERS 


* A plug of dead cells root-like In form and position. It 
left may serve as focal point for renewed development, 
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EAT! 


LY SAD UAL ALL 
lf You Suffer From 


“If you suffer from 

pans pm ye = A ot T ca) Q i Ti bs 
NERVOUSNESS 

CONSTIPATION 


poisoning your 
system every time 
ran, Ph. D., of 
aith commente- 


















ou eat a meals 

our food can either 
improve your condition 
or — it worse. 
It’s up to youl’ 
This ts the sound advice of John X. 
the 20th Contry, Health Institute, radio 
tor, lecturer, author 


THESE FOOD FACTS 
WILL AMAZE YOU! 


Do you know what foods help rheumatism—common stomach 
trouble—c enstiogtion? What foods should never be eaten to- 
Gather? Which foods act as medicines—which as poisons? 
fears these vital facts and get back on the road to health! 


Write today for reveal- 
ioe free book by John 
X. Loughran, Ph.D. 
Explains how food 
fects A LP back 
1 xy 





when dru 
a -~ Tells how -. oa learn and app! 
hese same nutritional secrets to your 
oun condition, Write for it today, No 
cost or obligation. 


20TH CENTURY HEALTH INSTITUTE 
742 South Hill Street, Los Angeles, 
California * Department 1812 


WATCH YOUR ADDRESS LABEL 
Send Your Renewal Promptly 

















Joe 





Send your idea at once to Dept. P 
Miss Dot Fowler, 2206 Arch St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Why Does a Chicken Cross the Road? 
A) 6 £ oe $100.00 in CASH for Best Answers 


We are willing to pay one hundred dollars cash money for 


the best answers to the above question. ‘“W , 
Cross the Road?’’ bas been a baffling question for years. To 
the person who gives us the best answer we will pay $50.00, 


and to the author of the second best reason, $25.00. The next 
five will receive $5.00 each. 

It is a lot of fun. No matter how crazy or sane your an- 
a swer may be, you have an equal chance if it is good. The 
decisions of the judges will be final. Equal prizes will be 
paid to tied contestants. 


In the event the contestant wins first prize and his or her 
answer is in promptly, an additional award of $25.00 in cash 
will be given. Contest closes Nov. 15, 1938. 
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Speetal Promptness Awards! 
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If Ruptured 
Get This Free 


This Simplified Plan of Rupture Control 
is. yours for the asking, with no obliga- 
tion on your part. Here is something 
that makes the wearing of harsh, irritat- 
ing belts—digging, gouging pads—slipping, 
sliding trusses a_ forgotten nightmare. 
Comfort, safety, ease and security. Why 
not enjoy these all at the same time? In 
eases of recent or long standing ruptures— 
large or small, if reducible, this un- 
surpassed Method of Control has amazed 
thousands with its ease of application, 
its comforting relief and_ satisfactory 
results. Send for FREE Simplified Plan 
and details of liberal TRIAL OFFER. Write 
At to A ing S. Rice, Inc., 69 Main St., 

ams, Y 


=T FREE MONUMENT CATALOGUE 
a Gardai a Westen eos dE Bes rm 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE — 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to 

The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not flowing 
freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just decays in 
the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach. You get 
constipated. Your whole system is poisoned and 

you fee) sour, sunk and the world looks punk. 
Amere bowel movement doesn’t get at the cause. 
Tt takes those good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills 
these two pounds of bile flowing freely —_ 

e you feel “up — = * Harmless, gentle, y 
amazing in making bile flow freely. Ask for Datta’ 
os Te oe Pills oy ‘name, } ad at all drug stores. 
else. © 1036. c.P. inc. 


ECZEMA 


Don’t neglect it! Don’t despair! Try a well known Skin 

it’s combination “‘“Home Treatment’’ which is 
giving hundreds of sufferers the first real relief in 
years, from the miseries caused by this tormenting 
disease. Write today for FREE particulars and CON- 
VINCING PROOF. DR. RUDOLPH HOERMANN, 
Inc., 2200 N. Third St., Suite 409, Milwaukee, Wisc. 


YOUTH! 


bye to the of Zepth— Sane ERNEARS. Or Cn pee pease. 


wea gyeepabeeae AMMEN Sti 


STHMA? 


“If you are sick and tired of gasping and 
rahi atte, for breath—tired of sitting up 
after night losing much needed rest and 
nro write me at once for a FREE trial of the 
medicine that gave me relief. I suffered 
agony for nearly six years, Now I have no more 
spelis of choking, gasping and wheezing and 
sleep sound all night long. Write today for a 
FREE trial. Your name and address on a post 
ecard will bring it by return mail.” O. W. 
Dean, President, Free Breath Products Com- 
pany, Dept. 38- K, Benton Harbor, Michigan. 


ARTHRITIS! 


NEURITIS—RHEUMATISM 


Read the book that is helping thousands! A 
postcard brings you a FREE copy latest edition 
The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism” sealed 
and postpaid. Seg hg the author today—H. P. 
Clearwater, Ph. D., 209-R St., Hallowell, Me. 


, THREE Por tOOFLI 


Feather weight — No eneging _ 
Natural Taste — Holds etter. 














THE LEGION— 


(Continued from page 3) 


gionnaire income is twice the national 
average. Members of the Women’s 
Auxiliary of the American Legion— 
women relatives of Legionnaires, num- 
ber 400,000. Sons of the American 
Legion, another organized unit, num- 
ber 35,000. Slowly but surely, mem- 
bership is still expanding, and the Le- 
gion has made itself a powerful force. 

WELFARE: When Congress finally 
granted its charter, *the American 
Legion was already organized “to up- 
hold the Constitution of the United 
States of America; to maintain law and 
order; to foster and perpetuate a 100 
per cent Americanism; to preserve the 
memories and incidents of our asso- 
ciation in the Great War; to inculcate 
a sense of individual obligation to the 
community, state and nation; ... to 
consecrate ... our comradeship by our 
devotion to mutual helpfulness.” 

Boiled down to its essence, the 
Legion program concentrates on “mu- 
tual helpfulness” and community wel- 
fare. At the rate of $1 per member, 
the organization annually collects 
nearly $1,000,000 in dues. Income from 
the sale of Legion paraphernalia, from 
Legion magazines and other sources 
boosts the organization’s income to 
nearly $2,000,000 a year. 

Never strapped for funds, the Legion 
has enacted a generous program on 
behalf of wartime soldiers, sailors and 
their dependents. Amid the huzzahs 
of 1919, many veterans were unable to 
find jobs. The American Legion estab- 
lished an employment service for 
veterans which has helped find work 
for 500,000 of them to date. 

Behind them, service men killed in 
the war left widows and orphans. 
Many of these, along with the wives 
and children of living veterans, have 
to face medical or economic problems 
which cannot be financed by pensions 
alone. For their benefit, Legion wel- 
fare departments spent $1,600,000 last 
year, and solicited contributions from 
other organizations which brought the 
total to more than $3,000,000. 

In employment and welfare as- 
sistance, the Legion deals directly with 
veterans, their dependents or their 
survivors. In other parts of its pro- 
gram, the Legion strives to be more 
general in its effect. It is particularly 
interested in youth and the education 
of youth. The Legion has its own 
committees to promote such things as 
junior baseball teams. 

Since 1921, the organization has co- 
operated with the National Education 
Association in trying to increase ap- 
propriations for education. Jointly 
with the N, E. A., the Legion annually 
sponsors National Education Week. 
Due in large part to Legion efforts, 
schooldays in most states open with a 
salute to the American flag, while ar 
18-week course on the usage and his- 
tory of the flag has been introduced 
into the curriculum of many public 
schools. The -Legion regularly and 
gladly supplies schools with assembly 
speakers who preach the Legion’s own 


Pathfinder 


particular ideas about Americanism. 

AMERICANISM: One of the first of 
30-odd commissions and committees 
established by the American Legion 
was its National Americanism Com- 
mission. Charged with promoting 
“100 per cent Americanism,” it influ- 
ences most of the Legion program. It 
also has been one of the most criti- 
cized of all Legion bodies. 


In post-war years, many persons 
saw the Soviet Union and its project- 
ed world revolution as a new threat 
to international peace. An irrationa! 
red-scare attacked the nation. To red- 
baiting activities backed by state and 
Federal authorities, the American 
Legion lent its enthusiastic support. 
Official red-baiters like the late Unit- 
ed State Attorney General A. Mitchel! 
Palmer have been since discredited. 
Nevertheless, the Legion’s efforts to 
promote Americanism still bear the 
neurotic stamp of 1919. 


Promoting Americanism, the Legion 
leaves few stones unturned. For the 
information of its members, its pub- 
lishes a catalogue called Isms. Con- 
taining a lengthy history of the Com- 
munist Party, /sms lists organizations 
which are supposedly Communist or 
Fascist or sympathetic with either 
group. Among Communist organiza- 
tions, labor unions are prominently 
jisted. 


Occasionally, the Commission leans 
so hard on Americanism that it falls 
over. To cite an example: Two years 
ago, a New York post of the Legion 
published a booklet called American- 
ism: What Is It? Handsomely printed, 
it was to be distributed as a prize to 
winners of Legion essay contests in 
the schools. It stated: “The true 
American spirit—Americanism—is ex- 
pressed in a determined and magnifi- 
cent human struggle to achieve De- 
mocracy, Justice and Liberty . . . De- 
mocracy means an equality of oppor- 
tunity. Justice means the equality of 
all before the law. Liberty means op- 
portunity for self-expression and self- 
development.” 


Examining this liberal document, 
National Americanism Director Homer 
L. Chaillaux became suspicious. He 
suspended distribution of the booklet 
“because it looks like an illegitimate 
offspring, not closely enough identified 
with the American Legion.” Paying 
particular attention to the sketches 
used to illustrate the booklet, he “noted 
the raised and flaming torch with its 
striking similarity to the left-wing 
Socialist emblem.” Despite the fact 
that the famous Statue of Liberty thus 
also might be linked with the Social- 
ist party, this is one version of Legion 
Americanism. A top point on the 
Legion’s program for the last two 
years, the drive for Americanism will 
probably be accorded an honored po- 
sition again after the convention at 
Los Angeles. 

PENSIONS: Certainly the most con- 
spicuous of all Legion activities, how- 
ever, has been its work as a pressure 
group advocating national legislation 
on behalf of veterans. The most ef- 
fective lobbyist in Washington today, 
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in fact, is a Legion lobbyist. He is Col. 
John Thomas Taylor, once the aide of 
Pennsylvania’s late political bess, 
Boies Penrose. Echoing the Legion’s 
somewhat exaggerated claims that it 
is representative of all the 4,800,000 
men and women who did wartime 
service, Colonel Taylor has won many 
victories in Congress. Most of these 
have had to do with pensions. 

In American history, military pen- 
sions have had two common character- 
istics: longevity and expense. The last 
Revolutionary War pension, to a 
widow who married a veteran 30 
years after the war, was not paid until 
1906. Pensions from all other Amer- 
ican wars are still being paid. It has 
cost the government about 28 billion 
dollars to fight American wars; in ad- 
dition to this, pensions, bonuses and 
other aids thus far provided for have 
called for an expense of 21 billion. 

To provide for the soldiers of 1917- 
18, Congress passed the War Risk In- 
surance Act. It offered each soldier 
ind sailor life insurance at peacetime 
rates. It provided for pensions to the 
widows and orphans of soldiers. When 
the Expeditionary Forces disbanded, 
each soldier was given $60 to buy a 
new suit of clothes. States also hand- 
ed out gifts or loans to the returning 
heroes. 


No one, however, expected that the 
war would thus easily be liquidated. 
In 1919, disability compensation was 
raised for soldiers injured during the 
war—a just step. Later, veterans in- 
jured from any cause before July 2, 
1919, were made eligible for disability 
pensions. In 1924, Congress promised 
to allow disability claims to veterans 
contracting tuberculosis or mental dis- 
eases at any time before 1925. In 1930, 
disability pensions were awarded fo 
all veterans 25 per cent or more dis- 
abled from any non-war cause. By 
1931, more than half the cases being 
treated free in veterans’ hospitals 
were non-war in origin. 

Most of these steps were taken at 
the urging of the American Legion. As 
early as 1921, the group was able to 
boast that it had “extracted from Con- 
gress, in the way of beneficent legis- 
lation and appropriations for ex- 
service purposes, in one-year, more 
than the Yanks of ’61-’65 were able 
to get in 30 years ...” Biggest single 
triumph of the Legion, however, did 
not come until 1924. 

In that year, allied with the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, the Legion 
pushed through Congress the Adjusted 
Compensation Act, previously vetoed 
by Presidents Harding and Coolidge. 
It provided that in 1945, each soldier 
should receive a bonus of $1 for each 
day of home service and $1.25 for each 
day spent overseas. 

In 1935, the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars tried to get through Congress 
another Adjusted Compensation Act, 
providing that the bonus payment 
should be made immediately instead 
of in 1945. President Roosevelt, him- 
self a member of two Legion posts, 
vetoed it. In 1936, Col. Taylor and the 


American Legion united with the 


International 


Taylor Is an Effective Lobbyist 


V. F, W. in pushing a similar act 
through Congress. Again President 
Roosevelt vetoed the measure, only to 
have it passed over his refusal. 

As approved by Congress, the bonus 
amounted to 3% billion doll: irs. Pen- 
sions, bonuses and other aid to World 
war veterans, their dependents and 
survivors thus far have amounted to 
11 billion dollars—about_ half the cost 
of the war. Last year, the Legion de- 
cided at its convention to press for ad- 
ditional pensions to war widows and 
orphans—who have been overlooked 
in the rush for war benefits. Such was 
expected to be the Legion resolution 
again at Los Angeles in 1938. 

CRITICISM: Although its strength 
has grown steadily, the Legion has 
never been without its critics. In 
1919 and for some years following, it 
was widely asserted that the Legion 
was the tool of Wall Street—a false 
impression created by the participa- 
tion of Legionnaire-financier Ogden 
Mills, later Secretary of the Treasury, 
and other bankers in the early organi- 
zation of the Legion. 

A second criticism of the Legion has 
never been stilled. Curiously enough, 
it concerns Americanism. Actually, 
the Legion does not always permit full 
freedom of speech and discussion 
among its members, although on oc- 
casion it has been quite liberal. As 
early as 1924, a prominent Legion- 
naire was refused a chance to present 
the case against the bonus in the 
American Legion Weekly. In 1932, 
the liberal Willard Straight post of 
New York had its charter suspended 
because of its vociferous protests 
against the Legion’s pension policies, 
and was only reinstated in the Legion 
after a bitter court fight. 

In recent years, the severest in- 
dictment of the Legion from within its 
own ranks was made by Professor 
William Gellermann of Northwestern 
University, himself a Legionnaire. In 
July, Teachers College of Columbia 
University, N. Y., published Geller- 
mann’s doctorial thesis: The American 
Legion as Educator (PATHFINDER, 
Schools, July 16). Newspapers in- 
accurately summarized Gellermann’s 
charges: (1) that the Legion was a 
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@ We don’t say you'll feel like juggling a piano, 
BUT —if constipation has stolen your pep, try 
FEEN-A-MINT, the delicious chewing gum way 
to combat constipation. Millions, young and old, 
use FEEN-A-MINT. And no wonder, for you 
simply chew it to get its wonderful benefits. 
That’s why people say: “It seems just like 
magic !"’ Why not try it yourself—today? 


FEEN-A-MINT #22 
YAU 


S' MIDGET 
POCKET RADIO 


Comes complete—ready to use. No 
batteries, tubes, or electrical connee- 
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tions needed. Beautiful tone, clear re- 
ception. Guaranteed, works immedt- 
ately. Use anywhere in bed, office, 
hotel, auto, ete. BT A TO A esis s St, at will bring you 
music, sports, yore ete. cY! Pay post 
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SMARTING SKIN 


'RRITATION 


To quickly check itching and burning 
and combat irritation, use Resinol 
Ointment and Soap. Its gentle med- 
ication soothes as it aids healing 
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Yes you can easily turn your leisure moments inte 
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GROWS HAIR 
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YARN & LOOPER CLIPS $2°,"255," sou 


Looper Clips for mats, rugs, bags, etc., 18¢ & 25¢ POUND: 
OLD HICKORY YARN CO. CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 








USE THIS EASY 
SIMPLE HOME METHOD/ 





If you suffer from hardness of hearing or head noises 
caused by catarrh of the head, you will be glad to 
know how we have improved the hearing of many 
suffering from this condition with our simple home 
treatment. Nothing to wear—no one need know. Send 
today for proof and 30 day trial offer. No obligation. 


THE ELMO COMPANY, Dept. 144, Davenport, lowa 
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DICE CARDS 


Inks, ay Daubs and Accessories. 
5e Stamp for Catalog. 
HILL BROS., Bex P, SALIDA, COLO. 
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Our New Pattern Book 
of Fall Styles 


Ready for you—OUR NEW PATTERN poe OF 
FALL STYLES, just off press! WRITE FOR IT 
AT ONCE and select from the very latest ot fi 
@ marvelous collection of easy-to-follow patterns. 
Innumerable suggestions to help you stretch your 
budget farther. First favorites for street, after- 
noon, and evening wear. Pointers on school togs, 
college triumphs, new successes for the fashion- 
able forties. Immensely helpful hints on lovely 
gifts to make. Every page is vemquisitely illustrat- 
ed, so that you can know exactly what your stun- 
ning new Fall clothes will look like. Send for 
— copy today without fail! The price of this 

Kk is 15c; book and a pattern together, 25c. 
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tool of vested economic interests; (2) 
that it was undemocratically controll- 
ed by a small group of more or less 
permanent officials; (3) that it sought 
to prevent change and progress by 
labeling progressive efforts as Com- 
munistic; (4) that the Legion was suc- 
cessfully introducing its “reactionary” 
concept of patriotism into the schools; 
and (5) that the Legion was “a po- 
tential force in the direction of 
Fascism in the United States.” 

On later examination, Gellermann’s 
thesis was found to be scholarly al- 
most to the point of dullness and to 
be much milder than the press sum- 
mary indicated, being qualified so that 
his charges were limited to some parts 
or some members of the Legion. Never- 
theless, a hot controversy was imme- 
diately raised. Speaking before the 
National Education Association in New 
York, National Commander Daniel 
Doherty of Massachusetts declared: 
“His literary effort ... represents the 
puny product of a small mind.” 

Such has been the attitude of the 
Legion toward most of its critics. Yet 
the Legion itself never needed ob- 
jective criticism more than it does 
now. At its 20th convention, it finds 
itself in an important stage of its 
existence. 

Originally founded as a non-political 
group, the Legion has mixed frequent- 
ly in issues of varying political in- 
terest. At past conventions, it has 
advocated withdrawal of American 
recognition from Soviet Russia; aloof- 
ness of the United States from the 
League of Nations; collection of the 
war debts and protection of the Su- 
preme Court from “destructive” criti- 
cism. 

Currently, the Legion supports the 
May bill “to take the profit out of 
war.” Actually, the only compulsory 
provisions of the May bill ignore the 
subject of war profits and concentrate 
on rigid governmental control of agri- 
cultural and industrial labor; all 
shades of critics have called it “a blue- 
print for Fascism.” Currently also, 
the Legion is pointing in the direction 
of bigger and better pensions, to be 
enacted apparently without considera- 
tion for the tax-paying capacity of the 
nation as a whole. Pushing steadily 
for “100 per cent Americanism,” the 
Legion in stated instances has failed 
to observe fundamental American con- 
cepts of freedom. 

Constructive in many of its efforts, 
the Legion thus has sometimes wan- 
dered into dangerous fields. In 1936, 
with the payment of the bonus, the 
Legion accomplished a major objec- 
tive. In 1938, the Legion appears to 
be concentrating not too wisely on 
more pensions and a highly chal- 
lengeable brand of Americanism. Ac- 
cording to even the arch-conservative 
New York Herald-Tribune, the Le- 
gion’s chief need seems to be for a 
“realistic examination” of itself. From 
the standpoint of its critics, the Legion, 
twenty years after the war, needs to 
start toward newer and sounder 
goals—goals which the Legion itself 
must envision and define. 


Pathfinder 


PASTIME, LUCIDS 
Mind Reading Trick 


The performer asks someone to 
write a question on a slip of paper. 
This paper is placed in an envelope 
by the performer who does not look 
at the question, but seals the envelope 
and sets it afire. As soon as the enve- 
lope and question have burned to a 
black crisp, the performer announces 
what was written on the paper. 

The secret is that a slit is cut in the 
back of the envelope, which is pre- 
pared before hand with a dummy 
question. When the spectator’s ques- 
tion is supposedly placed in the enve- 
lope, preparatory to sealing it, it passes 
through the slit into the performer's 
hand. While the spectators watch the 
envelope and dummy question burn, 
the performer manages to read the 


real question. 
ee 


Coin Stunt 


Maierials needed for this trick are a 
coin (nickel or quarter), an ordinary 
glass tumbler and a strip of paper 
about a foot long and an inch wide. 
Place one end of the paper strip on 
the edge of the glass, with the coin 
balanced on the edge of the glass on 
top of the paper. Now, the trick is to 
remove the paper without disturbing 
the coin. The feat is done by holding 
the strip of paper in the left hand and 
striking it a sharp blow with the right 
hand, If done properly, this jerks the 
paper out and leaves the coin bal- 
anced on the edge of the tumbler. 














Brain Teaser 


Here is another problem contributed 
by brain teaser fan G. W. Lawrence 
of Hutchinson, Kansas: A motorist 
drove from town A to town B. The 
first half of the distance he drove at 
the rate of 30 miles per hour; the 
second half he drove at the rate of 50 
miles per hour. After transacting his 
business he drove back to A at the 
rate of 40 miles per hour, making the 
return trip in seven minutes less than 
it took him to go. How far is it from 
A to B? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The in- 
crease in the price of meat was 12% 
per cent. 

—_— —_— > + So ———___—_ 


Smiles 


Football Fan—What does “not trans- 
ferable” on this season ticket mean? 
Do you know? 

Freshman—It means that no person 
will be admitted to any game unless he 
comes himself, 


Skjold—You must have had a pretty 
tiresome summer by not going on a 
vacation. 

O’Pinch—On the contrary. You see 
my family spent the entire summer 
away and I was able to enjoy the com- 
forts of home for the first time in-years. 
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PPORTUNITIES 


AD WRITING COURSE 


yOU CAN WRITE ADS—New, fascinating, quick home 
training—by agency head who writes ads for fa- 
mous advertisers. 7 Lessons, 56,000-word self-teach- 
ing Manuals, Supplements—complete, $12.50. Get 
Free folder. Ad writing pays! Romer Aducator Sys- 
tem, 809-G Thirteenth St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. Sell 50 Assorted, name im- 
printed $1.00—Cost you 50c. Samples Pree. Dunbar, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











ness. uipment 
igh quality. Exclusive distributor can enjoy profit- 
able business in the fast growing air conditioning 
industry. Roger Babson says that air conditioning 
ithin 10 years will be as large an industry as auto- 
mobile industry is pene E Here’s a real opportunity 
you to have a business of your own and grow 

th the air ss industry. 
ndreds of dealers making money for you through 
veir sales. $500 cash working capital required. We 
vill teach any sincere man of average intelligence to 
} uccesst aay handle this opportunity. We have others 
ning $200 to $1800 weekly. You should too. For de- 
write Department 26, Box 187, Lafayette, Indiana. 


CLOTHING FOR SALE 


AVE MONEY! Suits $2.00, Coats $1.00, Dresses 30c. 
Catalogde Free. Fairmount, 9-P Hester, New York. 


COMPOSERS 


POEM "WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 
Rhy yming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
est. poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
ter. MMM Studios, Dept. 36G, Portland, Ore. 
VANTED Original Poems, , Songs, for immediate con- 
ideration. Send poems to Columbian Music Pub- 
hers, Ltd.. Dept. 6, Toronto, Can. 


ELECTRIC RAZORS 


ONDERFUL ELECTRIC SHAVER $3.98—like $15 
nachine. Guaranteed. Sent COD. Monroe Sales, 520 
First National, § ringfield, Ohio. 


FARM LANDS FOR SALE 


GOOD FPARMS AVAILABLE. Washington, Minnesota, 
Idaho, western Montana, Oregon. ——— crops, 
vorable climate. Write for impartial advice, liter- 

stwe and list of typical bargains. Specify state. 

). W. Haw, 107 Northern Pacific Ry., St. Paul, Minn. 


: INSTRUCTION 
GET U. 8. GOVERNMENT JOBS. 


pare immediately. Particulars free. 
tute t. Cl r, N 


MALE HELP WANTED 
LET THE “JOB HUNTER’ show you how to get a 


good job with his letters. Write ““‘The Job Hunter,” 
300 B-st., S. E., Washi D. C. 

________ PATENT ATTORNEYS 0 
INVENTORS—Time counts—Don’t risk delay in pat- 
enting your invention. Write for new 48-Page Free 
booklet, “Patent Guide for the Inventor.”’ No charge 
for preliminary information. Clarence A. O’Brien 
and Hyman Berman, Registered Patent Attorneys, 
6987 Adams Bidg., | Washington, D. C. 


INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 




















$105—-$175. Pre- 
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patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
right, St. Louis, Mo. 

a PHOTO FINISHING 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE!—Better Pictures. Sixteen 


guaranteed prints from roll 25c. One colored or 
two Plain Enlargements and 8 guaranteed prints 25c. 
Sixteen reprints only 25c. One day service. Details 
and Mailers Free on request. American Studios, 200, 
LaCrosse, Wis. 


MM FILMS, Leica, Argus, Univex, Vest Pocket or 

any fine sreined miniature films developed free. 
Enlarged oversize prints 4c; 10 or more 3c; 25 or more 
2'2¢ each, Miniature Specialties, 6444 Diversey, Chicago. 


8 DOUBLE SIZE zE PRINTS ONLY 25c. Each Negative 

Printed Double Size. Send Roll Film and rter. 
We return postpaid. Mail Photo Service, Inc., Prince- 
ton, Indiana. 


PROMPT SERVICE—Guaranteed Work. Two beauti- 

ful Portrait Type Double Weight enlargements, eight 
neverfade Gloss prints, each roll 25c. Dubuque Film 
Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


15c—15c ROLLS DEVELOPED with two prints of each 
exposure or eight prints and two pulepeasents 15c. 
Trial. Superfine Finishers, Maywood, Illinois. 


SPECIAL TRIAL! Rolls developed and printed with 
wide border Deckle Edge Prints only 15c. Quality 

guaranteed. Deckletone Finishers, 6444 Diversey, 

Chicago. 

ROLLS DEVELOPED—One Print and One Enlarge- 
ment of each exposure 25c. Trial. Reprints 20 for 

25c. Henry, 10 RiverGrove, Illinois. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, Eight guaranteed prints, two 
professional doubleweight enlargements, 25c. Quick 


service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wisconsin. 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 reprints $1.00. Roll develo 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Ill. 





























QUICK SERVICE—Rolls developed, 8 uaranteed 
prints; 2 enlargements; 
ice, Ottawa, Kas. 


25c coin. OK Photo Serv- 
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Dad—I’m puzzled, son. 
out why your football team took the name 


I can’t figure 


of “Little Apples.” 
seedy? 

George—Naw, it’s because we’re so hard 
to skin! 


Is it because you’re 


Sunday School Teacher — Tommy, 
why in your prayers do you only ask 
for your daily bread instead of asking 
enough for a week? 

Tommy—So we 
every day. 


can get it fresh 


Tourist (at roadside spring)—Is this 
cup sanitary? 
Native—Must be; everybody uses it. 


Scallop—Is insomnia catching? 
Axtater—lIt is when your baby has it. 


Husband — You know, dear, your 
griddle cakes always remind me of a 
baseball game. 

Wife—How’s that, darling? 

Husband—The batter doesn’t always 
make a hit. 


Chuzz—What was the result of the 
fight the’ Countess had with her 
husband? 

Bjones—I understand she retained 
her title. 


Sambo—He said yo’ 

Rastus—Laconic. 

Sambo—What do dat mean? 

Rastus—Ah don’t know, but Ah gave 
him one on de nose. jest to be on de 
safe side. 


yas what? 





Sally—Every time I wear this bath- 
ing suit I blush. 


Icky—Never mind, you'll soon tan. 








8 SNAPPY 4x6 ENLARGEMENTS from your roll. 
Send 25c—mail to Wisconsin Film Service, West- 
Salem, Wis. 
ROLL DEVELOPED. Two Glossy Enlargements (1 
colored) 8 prints 25c. Arbor Service, 47, Joliet, 
Illinois. 
ROLL DEVELOPED, 2 prints each ¢ 
Enlargement coupon. Willard’s, Box 35. 
land Heights, Ohio. 
16 se tgs J with roll 25c. 16 reprints : 25c; Rex Photo, 
_ Ogden, U 
ROLL Sas 16 guaranteed prints 25c. Smart 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota. 
SALESMEN WANTED 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
SONG POEMS WANTED 


POEM WRITERS, SONGWRITERS—Send for free 


mgative 25c. 
535T, Cleve- 

















Rhyming Dictionary, Songwriters’ Guide. Submit 
best poems, melodies today for bonafide, superior 
offer. MMM Studios, Dept. 36E, Portland, Ore. 








WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers, Ltd., Dept. 5, Toronto, Can. 


SONGWRITERS—Marketing advice, rhyming diction- 
ary, instruction booklet, gad mailed on request. 
Songwriters Institute, 1234- Broadway, New York. 


SONGWRITERS—VERSE OR MUSIC. Brilliant Op- 
portunity. Write immediately. Van Buren, B68, 
Rock Haven, Kentucky. 


SONGWRITERS: Send 
diate consideration. 
Building, Chicago. 








‘our poem today for imme- 
chard Brothers, 14 Woods 








SONGWRITERS! POEMS—MELODIES. Send for 
Free Instruction Folder. Studio PF1 Guaranty 
Hollywood 
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Your System 


“Too Acid’? 


Thousands have recommended The 
WILLIAMS TREATMENT -_ praise it 
for ee ~~ nights 


WANT A 75c BOTT LE? 
(Regular Prescription Quantity) 
Why start the day tired and “worn out”? 
If you have stiff joints; sore muscles, 
neuritis; neuralgia or distressing bladder 
irritation; if stomach is “sour” or skin 
itchy; if nervous, irritable— 


Read Our Offer—Do This 


=! you mail this advertisement with 10c. in 
stamps or coin to The Dr. D. A. Williams Co., 

RA-14, East Hampton, Conn. 

we will give you one 5c. bottle (32 doses) of THE 

WILLIAMS TREATMENT and booklet with pay 

and other helpful suggestions. Nothing C. O. 

We pay postage. No obligation. No second pattie 

will be given the same person, family or address. 

Sold since 1892. (46 years). 


No Bottle Unless This Offer is Sent 


DAYS 
TRIAL 


I make beautiful, com- 
fortable, well - tern 
ntal Platesat REA 
vings. Ls of Celichited | trons. 


Satisfaction 
— SEND for FREE int impression aterial fu i 
detai 1s and our low rices TODAY — Write 


to ASHLAND D TORIES 
1249 WN. Ashland Ave. CHICAGS 


CATARRH--AlNUS. 


Due to Nasal Congestion 


YOU WILL GET RELIEF OR OUR 
TREATMENT IS FREE! Hiall’s Nasal Catarch 


Medicine (2 Methods) relieves phiegm-filled throat 
and stuffed-up nose or we will refund af One 
Reliable Firm---68 years in haem Nene > 

gist for Hall’s Nasal Catarrh Medicine. "Send 
stamp for tube of the Quick Relief Method~AN. 
Ointment) and Free 


Catarrh Booklet. 
F. 3. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 139, Toledo, oO. 


DAUG yh 10 
HOME TREATMENT p Yiagi<—_aeoayd 


for AR TISM 


Soothing relief from arthritis, 
rheumatism, neuritis, nervous 
andor, ie seases with the new, 
ELECTRO-HEALTH ACTIVA- 
TOR right in your home without drugs 


Safe. Easy touse. Imparts se electric 
Recommended by doctors. io bays" ae 
without risking one penny. 


Unico 0 Products, ects, Ine., 3 3121 Feld hve. Deni. 114 Detroit, Mich, Mich, 


sarisracton? 








Why suffer with that rupture? Learn W 
Nature toclose the opening—has relieved 
it. Beware of imitations. Never sold in stores. Write oar 


about my truss invention for reducible 
thousands of men, women and children. Noobnoxious springs 
for confidential information free in plain envelope. 


rupture. Automatic air cushion assists 
or hard pads. No salves or plasters. Sent on trial to prove 
Brooks Company, 519-A, State St., Marshall, Michigan 


from pain 

lower bac 

and lege: 

fulness, bad vitali- 
ty. sleeplessness 
night rising, and 
bladder t le. 


If you have these 
symptome, yeu 
should not be 
without this beok 
another day. 
Mail this 
coupon 


Send today for this Mlostrated free 
book containing valpeite information 
“Men Past 40 Also contains infor- 
mation about the Milford Senitarium 
and the mild and ‘modern treatment 
offered there. 
MILFORD Sanrranium, PF... 
Milford, Kansas. — 


Gentiemen: Send me your Free Book of Facts. 
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MARRIED LOVE 


A Solution of Intimate Sex Difficulties 
by DR. MARIE STOPES 


With remarkable frankness, and in simple, understandable language, Dr. 
Stopes. explains the intimate and important details of wedded life. Point 
by point, and just as plainly as she would tell you in private confidence, 
Dr. Stcpes takes up each of the many troublesome factors in marriage. 
She makes clear just what is to be done to insure contentment and happi- 
ness, She writes directly, forcefuily, concretely, explaining step by step 
every procedure in proper sex relations. 


Thousands of marriages end in misery and divorce because so many 
married people are ignorant of the Art of Love. Is your marriage on the 
brink of ruin? Do you search for the joy of a perfect union? Now, YOU 
can change despair into heavenly happiness—if you know the secrets of 
the intimate physical contacts of marriage. 





Dr. Marie Stopes, in the preface of her world-famous book, says: “In 


— So ppainping my own marriage I paid such a terrible price for sex ignorance that | 
rue, or will Sex Ignorance felt that knowledge gained at such a price should be placed at the service 
Mar Their Happiness ? of humanity.” This volume, “Married Love,” courageously fulfills this 


noble purpose. 


1,000,000 COPIES SOLD 







Partial Contents 




















@ The practice Ba restraint to 
° ino Cr de aenaes wife for Men and women by the thousands eagerly paid the original published price of 
union, $5 a copy. The enormous sale made possible a $3 edition—and thousands more 
res ee ef the hee availed themselves of this bargain. All told, more 
@ What the wife must do to bring than a million copies of “Married Love” have 
her husband's oon aad in been sold in Europe and America. And now—for 
e ionuiations of Sohinaenenai in a limited time (this announcement may not ap- 
marriage. pear again)—this same book is yours for only 
ree. oe wneeternd 98c! A new world of happiness may be in store 
a Nervous dicenses due to unsatis- for you! A new dawn of joy and a ae 
ied sex needs. — oe at comes with them 
‘ chart showing lodicity of energy—and the success that c s 
natural desire in women. . : H 
© The essential factors for the from —— ee appearing in 
ac union. 
@ When fullest delight in inter- arents agazine 
course is obtained. “Dr. Stopes in her book ‘Married Love’ treats her 
e ny FE ee A  orocdisetes their subject in simple and unmistakable language, yet with 
@ Natural desire for sexual all the delicacy that the most sensitive might wish.” 
union. Send in your order at once to be sure to secure a 
@ Joys of the honeymoon. copy of this famous book dealing with the intimate 
e wot ek yt un- contacts of love in marriage. Take advantage of this 
@ The man who has ddiebkeain ote special offer made to the readers 3 ae oS 
prostitutes before marriage. finder Magazine to secure a copy of “Mar- 
@ Causes for unhappiness in ried Love” at this amazingly low price of 
marriage, only 98c! You must read this valuable book 
e ee of conjugal rela- to understand why over 1,000,000 copies have 
- ; i ica! ORDER 
@ Stimulation of sexual feeling. been sold in Europe and America 
@ The problem of the strong- YOUR COPY TODAY! 
sexed husband and the weak- 4 = . : 
sexed wife, ‘Married Love” contains 192 pages printed 
@ Technique of intercourse. on fine antique paper, handsomely bound in 
e vuacomentat facts concerning cloth. Actual size is 5% x 7% inches. 
us. 
@ Proper ositions f. i - H + ' 
- Ai or later American Biological Society 
* Senval relations during preg- Dept. M212 
nancy. 
@ Problem of childless unions. 319 East 34th St., New York, N. Y. 
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American Biological Society, Dept. M212 
8 319 East 34th St., New York, N. ¥. i 






d Enclosed is my remittance for 98¢ plus 15c for 
packing and delivery charges for which please send 
g me in plain wrapper—all charges prepaid—one r 

of the special American edition of Dr. M. C. 
r] Stopes’ famous book ‘‘Married Love” which origi- 5 
nally sold for $3.00. 
§ NOTE: Orders cannot be filled from persons § 
under 21 years of age. 


\ FEDERAL JUDGE LIFTS BAN 


on the famous book dealing with the inti- 
ST mate physical contacts of love in marriage 






In lifting the ban on “Married Love” Federal 






oF Judge John M. Woolsey said that this famous J , 
book “was neither immoral nor obscene, but i 
highly informative . . . it pleads with serious- BD tame. ....capdocese shatanmnpameesondsai Age i 






ness, and not without some eloquence, for a bet- 
ter understanding by husbands of the physical 
and emotional side of the sex life of their wives 
...I1 cannot imaginé a normal mind to which 
this book would seem to be obscene or immoral.” 
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